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CHAPTER XXV. 
SEPARATION. 


pacns his library at Chenevix House, in almost the same per- 

plexity that was tormenting his mind when we first met him 
in this history, strode the Earl of Acorn. The cause of disquiet was 
not the same. Then it had arisen from a want of cash; now it was 
the trouble connected with his daughter Adela. 

By the mantel-piece, erect and noble as ever, but with a countenance 
full of pain, stood Mr. Grubb. He could scarcely speak without 
betraying his emotion. Lord Acorn was agitated also—and that is 
a great deal to say of him. 

Mr. Grubb had come this morning to inform Lord Acorn of the 
separation he had resolved upon; and to submit its terms for his 
approval. Never, he said, would he live with his wife again. After 
what had recently passed, and after the years of penance he had en- 
dured, he could only put her away from him. 

“ And, egad, it is what I should do myself,” thought the Earl. 
But he did not say so. He said just the opposite. 

“ Must this be, Grubb? Cannot she and you make—make it up 
—or something ?” 

“ Never again,” was the decisive answer. ‘Could you, looking at 
matters impartially, wésk me to do it? Though, as her father, 
perhaps it is too much to expect you to exercise an impartial 
judgment,” considerately added Mr. Grubb. 

“T don’t excuse her; mind that, Grubb. And I acknowledge—TI’ll 
be shot if I can help saying it—that some men would have put her 
away before this. She has behaved ill to you ; no doubt of it; but 
she is young and light-headed, and will learn sense with time. Can’t 
there be some modification ?” 

“Not any,” spoke Mr. Grubb. “The pain this decision has caused 
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me no one will ever know, but there has not been one moment’s 
wavering in my mind in regard to its absolute necessity. Lord 
Acorn, I think you cannot blame me. Imagine-yourself in my place, 
and then see whether you do.” 

*T don’t, I don’t, looking at it from your point of view,” said the 
Earl. “Iam thinking of Adela, and the blow it will be to her.” 

“A blow?—to be rid of me? Surely not. It is what she has 
wished for years.” 

“Tn talk. Girls will talk—silly minxes! To be put away by you, 
Grubb, and from her home, is quite another thing.” 

“She must care for my home as little as she cares for me. Indeed 
she has already taken the initiative, and left it.” 

Lord Acorn wheeled round on his heel, in surprise. ‘“ Left your 
home, Grubb? What do you mean?” 

Mr. Grubb looked surprised in his turn. ‘ Did you not know it? 
Is she not here? ” 

“She is certainly not here, and I did not know it. Confound 
these silly women! She has run away, I suppose, to hide herself 
from—from d 

“From the law,” Lord Acorn would have said; but he did not 
end the sentence. He asked Mr. Grubb when she went, and how, 
and if he had any idea where she was. Mr. Grubb had not any idea, 
and related all he knew: he had supposed her to be at Chenevix 
House. 

Heaven alone knew, or ever would know, the terrible shock 
the discovery of his wife’s treachery brought to Mr. Grubb. That 
she should have been capable of robbing him, of forging his name 
and his partner’s, of obtaining the money, all in so imprudent, so 
barefaced a manner, and of using it to pay her gaming debts, would 
alone have filled him with overwhelming dismay. But that she 
should have allowed the guilt and the punishment to fall upon another; 
and that she should have impudently denied her own guilt to himself, 
and flung back with scorn his entreaties for*her confidence and the 
offer he made to shield her in all tenderness, shook his soul to the 
centre. 

From the hour of his enlightenment he was a changed man. That 
which the insults, the scorn of years, had failed to effect on his heart, 
was accomplished now. His consideration for his wife had turned to 
sternness ; his love to righteous anger. Never again would he bear 
her contumely ; no longer should his home be hers. This most fatal 
action of hers—the crime she had committed, and the innocent tool 
she had made of Charles Cleveland—afforded Mr. Grubb the justifica- 
tion for extreme measures, which he might otherwise have lacked. 

During the hours he spent by his mother’s sick bed, he formed and 
matured his plans. Not with Lady Adela would he enter on the 
negotiations for their separation, but with her father and mother. She 
must return to them ; must live under their protection and guidance, 
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as she did before her marriage; she was not yet old enough or wise 
enough to be trusted alone. 

And Mr. Grubb came up from Blackheath to make known his 
decision to Lord Acorn. It was the morning following the day of 
Charles’s release, and of Sir Turtle Kite’s dinner at Chenevix House. 

Mrs. Lynn’s illness had been a dangerous one. For many hours 
it had not been known whether she would live or die. On the Tues- 
day evening Mr. Howard went to Blackheath, carrying with him the 
tidings of the obduracy of Sir Turtle Kite : and in consequence of this, 
Mr. Grubb came up on the Wednesday to attend the examination. 
His mother was then a shade better, but he returned to her the instant 
the examination was over and Charles released. 

On the Thursday morning Mr. Grubb again came up, as just stated, 
to confer with Lord Acorn. On his way, he called at his own home in 
Grosvenor Square, intending to acquaint his wife with his decision— 
that they must separate—but not to enter into details with her. 
Hilson looked very glad to see his master, and feelingly enquired 
after Mrs. Lynn. Better, answered Mr. Grubb: she might now recover. 

“ Ask Lady Adela if she will be good enough to come to me here,” 
he added to the butler, as he turned into his library. 

“Her ladyship is not at home, sir,” promptly replied Hilson. 

“Not at home!”—and Mr. Grubb could not altogether keep 
surprise out of his tone. ‘She has gone out early.” 

“My lady left home yesterday morning, sir. Before breakfast. 
Davvy, I believe, carried a cup of tea to her room.” 

‘“‘ But she came back, I suppose?” 

“No, sir, not since.” 

“Where is her ladyship gone? Do you know?” 

“Not at all, sir» Davvy was very mysterious over it. She heard 
her lady say this was no longer any home for her; she told me that 
much. John was sent to fetch a cab, and her ladyship and Davvy 
went away in it with a carpet bag.” 

“She must be at Lord Acorn’s,” remarked Mr. Grubb; a con- 
clusion he had rapidly come to. Hilson agreed with it, 

“No doubt, sir. My lady must have felt lonely here without you.” 

Mr. Grubb went straight to Chenevix House. Not to see Adela, 
but to enter on his business with Lord Acorn. And then, as you 
find, he learnt that she was not there. 

“Stay a moment,” said Lord Acorn, a recollection occurring to him. 
* Adela was at Colonel Hope’s yesterday: I remember Frances said 
so. She must be staying there. That's it.” 

“Probably so,” was Mr. Grubb’s cold assent. “She has, I say, 
taken the initiative in the matter.” 

He sat down as he spoke, motioning Lord Acorn to the seat on 
the other side the small table between them, and took a paper from 
his pocket-book on which he had pencilled a few notes, as to the terms 
of the separation. 
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Terms that were wonderfully liberal in their pecuniary aspect. 
Lord Acorn heard the amount of the sum he proposed to allow his 
wife annually with a thrill of generous admiration. Oh, what a fool 
Adela had been! thought he. Why could she not have made herself 
a loving helpmeet to this noble-minded man, whose every instinct 
was good and great? 

‘Are you satisfied with the amount, Lord Acorn ?” 

** Quite satisfied.” 

** Tt will be paid to you ; not to herself,” continued Mr. Grubb. “As 
a matter of course her home must be with you and her mother. The 
allowance that you may deem suitable for herself personally, you will 
be good enough to pay to her out of it, as you and she may arrange. 
I do not interfere with details. She had better have her own separate 
carriage and horses.” 

Lord Acorn nodded in silence. He knew why he was to be the 
recipient of the income, instead of Adela—that she might not have 
the means at her disposal to lose herself in future at Lady Sanely’s. 
That had been the leading source of this last dangerous episode. 

“JT hope you will take care of her,” cried Mr. Grubb as he rose, 
and pressed Lord Acorn’s hand in parting. 

“To the best of my power. Ah, Grubb! I—I can’t grumble, of 
course ; no, neither at the step nor at the proposed arrangements—but, 
if you could but see your way clear to condone the past; to receive 
her back !” 

“Never again,” was the quiet answer. ‘ Davvy can attend to the 
removal of her things from Grosvenor Square.” 

Mr. Grubb walked back to his own home with slow and thoughtful 
steps, his heart filled with the bitterness of disappointed hopes. It is 
no light matter, let me tell you, for a man to part for ever with the 
wife of his bosom; to say to her, “Your road lies that way from 
henceforth ; mine this.” Especially a wife who has been loved as 
Francis Grubb had loved his. 

That Adela had run away from his home, abandoned it and him, 
he entertained not the slightest doubt. She had been tacitly 
demonstrating to him for years that she wished to be rid of him— 
indeed, not always tacitly—and now she had accomplished it. This 
impression did not lead to Mr. Grubb’s decision to put her away ; it 
had, and could have had, nothing to do with that ; but it tended to 
deaden any small regret he may have felt. 

It was a wrong impression, however. Lady Adela had not run 
away from Grosvenor Square to be quit of her husband ; she left it 
under fear. 

When Frances Chenevix quitted her the night already told of, 
Tuesday, leaving her with the dread news that the magistrates would 
not release Charley, unless they got the true culprit, herself, in his 
stead, Adela’s worst fears were aroused. She passed a wretched night, 
now pacing her chamber, now tossing on her sleepless bed. She saw 
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the matter now in its true colours, all its deadly peril, its shameful sin. 
Throwing herself on her knees, she raised her hands in prayerful 
agony, beseeching the Most High to spare them both—herself from 
exposure, the innocent young fellow, who had been made her tool, 
from punishment, and she took a solemn oath never again to be 
tempted to play. 

Whether the prayer soothed her spirit, or whether the natural re- 
action that follows upon violent emotion set in, certain it was that a 
sort of calm stole over Adela. Her head lay on the bed, her arms 
were outstretched upon it, and by-and-by she slept. If, indeed, it 
could be called sleep. 

For she still seemed to be conscious of the peril that awaited her, 
and a half dream, half-waking reality, began weaving its threads in 
her brain. 

She thought she was in that, her own chamber, and kneeling 
down by the bed, as she was, in fact, kneeling. She seemed to be en- 
deavouring to hide her head, and could not. Suddenly, a faint noise 
arose in the street, and she appeared to rise from her knees and go to 
the window to peep out. There she saw two fierce-looking men, 
whom she knew instinctively to be officers of justice come to appre- 
hend her, mounted on horses. Each horse had a red lantern fixed 
above its head, from which bright red rays radiated on all sides. As 
she looked, the rays flashed upwards and discovered her. ‘There 
she is!” called out a voice that she knew to be Charles Cleveland’s, 
and in the fright and horror she awoke. Her hair and face were 
damp with fear, her whole frame shook, and several minutes passed 
before she could understand that it was not reality. 

The peril was there, all too surely. What if Charles, to save him- 
self, avowed the truth, that it was she who was guilty, and was already 
piloting those dread officers of justice to her house? Nay, and if he 
did not avow it, others must. How could she, she herself, allow him 
to stand in her place to suffer for her, now that it had come to this ? 

The dream had struck to her nerves. Ensuing upon the natural 
fear, it had created a perfect scare of terror. The horrible red lights 
seemed still to flash upon her face : and a lively dread set in that the 
officers were there and then on their way westward, to secure her. 
This fear tormented her throughout all the rest of the live-long night ; 
and by the morning it had grown into a desperate belief, a reality, a 
living agony. There was but one step that could save her—flight. 

With the first sounds of stir in the house, she rang for Davvy. 
That damsel, fearing illness, flung on a few garments and ran to her 
lady’s room. To her intense astonishment there stood Lady Adela, 
up and dressed, her eyes wild and her cheeks hectic. 

“T want to go away somewhere, Davvy,” she said, her lively imagina- 
tion picturing to herself with increased certainty and increased terror, 
the capturing officers drawing nearer and nearer. ‘Will you pack up 
a few things, and get a cab called?” 
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“Name o’ goodness!” uttered Davvy, who was three-parts Welsh, 
and was privately wondering whether her lady had gone suddenly de- 
mented. “And what’s it all for, my lady?—and where is it you want 
to go?” 

“‘ Anywhere ; this house is no longer a home for me. At least— 
there, don’t stand staring, but do as I tell you,” broke off Lady Adela, 
saying anything that came uppermost in her perplexity and fear. 
“Put up a few things for me in haste, and get a cab.” 

“Am I to attend you, my lady?” asked the bewildered woman. 

“* No—yes—no. Yes, perhaps you had better,” finally decided 
Lady Adela, in grievous uncertainty. ‘ Don’t lose a moment.” 

Davvy obeyed orders, believing nevertheless that somebody’s head 
was turned. She got herself ready, packed a carpet bag, had the 
thought to take her lady a cup of tea, exchanging a little private con- 
ference with her crony, the butler, while she made it, and ordered the 
cab. Then she and Lady Adela came down and got into it, neither 
of them having the slightest notion for what quarter of the wide 
world she was bound. 

“Where to?” asked John of Davvy, as she followed her mistress 
into thecab. ‘Where to, my lady?” demanded Davvy, in turn. 

“* Anywhere. ‘Tell him to drive on,” responded Lady Adela. 

“Tell him to drive straight on,” said Davvy to John. 

‘*Where can I go? —Where shall I be safe?” thought Adela to her- 
self, as they went along. ‘I wonder—I wonder if Sarah would take 
me in?” came the next thought. ‘“ They”—the “they” applying to 
the legal thief-catchers—“ would never think of looking for me there. 
Sarah is angry with me, I know, but she won’t refuse to hide me.— 
Davvy, direct the man to Colonel Hope’s.” 

This last sensible injunction was a wonderful relief to Davvy’s 
troubled mind. And to Colonel Hope’s they went. 

Lady Sarah “ took her in,” and Adela hid herself away in the bed- 
room of her sister Frances. Truth to say, they were in much anxiety 
themselves, the Colonel included, as to what trouble and exposure 
might not be falling upon Adela. They did not refuse to shelter her, 
but they let her know tacitly how utterly they condemned. Lady Sarah 
was coldly distant in manner ; the Colonel would not see her at all. 

Before the day was over— it was in the afternoon—Grace came to 
them with the truth—that Charles Cleveland was released and had 
gone to Netherleigh. Adela, perhaps not altogether entirely reas- 
sured about herself, said she would stay at the Colonel’s another 
night, if permitted : ‘and she did so. 

That was the explanation of Adela’s absence from home. She had 
left the house in fear; not voluntarily to quit it, or herhusband. Her 
husband, however, not knowing this, took up the other view, and 
dwelt upon it as he walked away from Lord Acorn’s in the summer sun. 
Not that, one way or the other, it would make any difference to him. 

Entering his house, Mr. Grubb went straight up-stairs to his 
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dressing-room, intending to change the coat he wore for a lighter one. 
The bed-room door came first. He opened it, intending to pass 
onwards, when he came face to face with his wife. 

Just for a moment he was taken aback, for he had supposed the 
room to be empty. ° She had returned from Lady Sarah’s, and was 
standing at the dressing-glass, doing something to her hair, her bonnet 
evidently just taken off. She wore a quiet dress of black silk—the 
one she had gone away in. 

That frequent saying, ‘when the devil was sick” was alluded to 
a few pages back. It might again be quoted. Lady Adela, when she 
thought the trouble had not passed and her heart was softened, had 
mentally rehearsed once more a little scene of tenderness, to be 
enacted when she should next meet her husband. She met him now ; 
and she turned back to the looking-glass without speaking a word. 

She now knew that the danger was over; over for good. Charley 
was discharged scatheless ; her own name had been kept silent and 
sacred—and there was an end of it. 

She turned back to the glass, after looking round to see who it was 
that had come in, saying not a word. Possibly she anticipated a 
lecturé, and deemed it the wiser plan to keep silent—who knew? 
Not Mr. Grubb. She gave him neither word nor smile, neither tear 
nor kiss. 

He walked across the room and stood at the window nearest the 
dressing-table, turning to face her. Could she not have said good 
morning P—could she not have asked him how he had been these 
three days, and what the news was from Blackheath? She appeared 
to be too much occupied with her pretty hair. 

“T must request you to give me your attention for a few minutes, 
Lady Adela.” 

There was something in the proud, distant tone, in the formality of 
the address, that caused her to glance at him quickly. She did not 
like his face. It was stern, impassive, as she had never before seen it. 

“Yes,” she answered, quite timidly. 

In the same cold tone, with the same unbending countenance, Mr. 
Grubb in a few concise words informed her of the resolution he had 
taken. He could never allow her to inhabit the same house with 
himself again ; her father and mother would receive her back in her 
maiden home. ‘The arrangements connected with this step had been 
settled between himself and Lord Acorn: and—and—he should be 
glad if she made it convenient to leave Grosvenor Square that day. 

Intense astonishment, gradually giving place to dismay, kept her 
silent. The comb dropped from her hand. ‘“ Anything but this,” 
beat the refrain in her heart; “anything but this!” For Lady 
Adela, so alive to the good opinion of the world, would almost have 
preferred death than that she should be put away publicly by her 
husband. 

“You have no right to do this,” she cried, her face ashy pale. 
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“No right! After what has passed? Ask your father whether I 
possess the right, or not,” he added, his voice stern with indignation. 
“* But for my clemency, you might have taken the place from which 
Charles Cleveland has been released.” 

“Ts that the reason ?” she gasped. 

“It has afforded the justification for the step. Following on the 
course of treatment you have dealt out to me for years . 

**T have been very wrong,” she interrupted. “I meant to have 
told you so. I have not behaved as—as—lI ought to behave for— 
for a long while; I acknowledge it. Won’t you forgive me?” 

‘“* No,” he answered—and his voice had no relenting in it. 

‘J will try and do better; I will indeed,” she reiterated: but not 
daring now to, offer the caresses her imagination had planned out. 
“Oh, you must forgive me; you must not put me away !” 

“Lady Adela, but a few days ago, it was my turn to make suppli- 
cation to you; I did so more than once. I told youI would protect, 
forgive, shield you. I prayed you, almost as solemnly as I pray to 
Heaven, to trust me ; to trust me—your husband—as you wished it 
to be well with us in our future life. Do youremember how you met 
that prayer ?>—how you answered me?” 

Ay, she did. And the red colour flushed her face at the remem- 
brance. 

** As you rejected me, so must I reject you.” 

** Not to separation !” 

“Separation will be only too welcome to you. Have you not been 
telling me as much for years ?” 

‘But not in earnest ; not to mean it really. I will give up play— 
I have given it up—believe that. A man may not reject his wife,” 
she continued, in agitation. 

‘*He may—when he has sufficient reason for it. Look at the 
wife you have been to me; the shameful treatment you have per- 
sistently dealt to me. I speak not now of this recent act of dis- 
grace, by which you hazarded your own good name and mine—TI will 
not trust myself to speak of it—but of the past. Few men would 
have borne with you as I have borne. I loved you with a true and 
tender love: how have you repaid me ?” 

“Let us start afresh,” she said, imploringly putting up her hands. 
Indeed this was a most terrible moment for her. 

“Tt may not be,” he coldly rejoined. ‘‘ My resolution has been 
deliberately taken, and I cannot change it upon impulse.” 

“TJ had meant to pray you to forgive me—for this and for all the 
past; I had indeed. I had meant to say that I would be different— 
would try to love you.” 

“Too late.” 

“Tn a little while, then ; later,” she panted, her face working with 
emotion and the tears starting to hereyes. ‘You will take me back 
later! In a week or two.” 
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“Neither now nor later. My feelings were long, long outraged, and 
I bore with you, hoping for better things. But in this last fearful act, 
and more especially in the circumstances attending it, you have broken 
all allegiance, you have deliberately thrown off my protection. Lady 
Adela, I shall never live under the same roof with you again.” 

He crossed the room with the last words, and quietly left it. <A 
faint cry of distress seemed to be sounding in his ear: “ Mercy! 
mercy!” as he closed the door. Descending the stairs with a 
deliberate step, he caught up his hat in the hall, and went out. And 
Adela, the usually indifferent, fell to the ground in a storm of 
tears. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


ON THE WAY FROM BLACKHEATH. 


STROLLING hither and thither, just as his steps led him, for in truth 

he had no purpose just then, so intense was his mental distress, 

Mr. Grubb found himself somehow in Jermyn Street. He was passing 

the Cavendish Hotel when a hand was laid upon his arm. A little 

lady in a close bonnet and black veil, standing at the hotel entrance, 

had arrested him. 
“Were you going to cut me, Francis Grubb?” 


“Miss Upton!” he exclaimed, coming, with an effort, out of his 
wilderness and clasping her offered hand. “I did not see you; I was 
buried in thought.” 

“In very deep thought, as it seemed to me,” rejoined Miss Upton, 
regarding his face with a meaning look. ‘Come up-stairs to my 
sitting-room.” 

“‘ Are you staying here?” he asked. 

‘Only until to-morrow afternoon. I came from home this morn- 
ing. Sit down, and take some lunch with me,” she added, putting 
off her bonnet. “It is here, you perceive. I told them to have it 
on the table by one o’clock. They are punctual, and so am I.” 

“You have been out ?” 

“Only to Chenevix House. I came up on business of my own, but 
I wanted to see the Acorns, so I drove there at once, after reporting 
myself here to the hotel people, to whom I wrote yesterday to secure 
my rooms. No meat! Why, what do you live upon?” 

Something like a faint smile parted his lips. ‘Thank you—no, 
not to-day. I am not hungry.” 

*‘ All the more reason that you should eat,” peremptorily returned 
Miss Upton, placing a substantial plate before him. ‘ You cannot 
jet me eat alone whilst you look on !” 

He took up his knife and fork ; then laid it down again, intending 
to cut some bread for her and for himself. Miss Upton mistook the 
action. 

“ Try,” she kindly whispered, leaning forward and laying her hand 
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fora moment upon his. ‘Other men have had to bear as much 
before you.” 

So, then, she knew it! A vivid red dyed his brow. How painful 
was this allusion, even from her ! 

‘Vou have heard of it?” he breathed. 

“J heard of the trouble about the cheque last week from the Rector, 
during a flying visit he had to pay Netherleigh. The man was in 
terrible distress, hardly knowing whether his son was guilty or not 
guilty. A little further news dropped out later, and yesterday Charles 
was brought home by his father and stepmother; his name cleared, 
but somebody else’s mentioned.” 

She paused a moment. Mr. Grubb said nothing. 

““When I reached Lady Acorn’s this morning, she was alone—and 
in a tantrum,” continued Miss Upton. ‘“ Not temper, but real, genuine 
distress. ‘Betsy,’ I said, as I sat down by her, ‘I have come to hear 
the whole truth of this miserable business, so begin at the beginning, 
and tell it me.’ And she did tell me. She is full of wrath and bitter- 
ness: and who can wonder ?” 

“* Against me ?” 

** Against you! No. Against Adela. She told me all; all, I am’ 
sure, that she knows herself; and she did not spare her daughter in 
the recital. She said that Mr. Grubb—you—were at that moment 
with Lord Acorn, negotiating, she believed, the articles of a separa- 
tion. Was it so? 

“Yes. They are arranged.” 

“ Alas! I have long foreseen that it might come to it. Before 
there was any notion of this last terrible offence of hers, I thought 
the day of retributién must surely come, unless she mended her 
ways. But we will say no more now. Adela is my god-daughter, 
and I will do what I can for her, but I would rather have seen her in 
her grave.” 

He lifted his eyes to the earnest face. 

“T would indeed. Far rather would I have seen her in her grave 
than what she is—a heartless woman. You have been to her a 
husband in a thousand, and this is how she has requited you. Well, 
we will leave it, I say—and you shall give me half a glass of that 
sherry wine.” 

“Only half a glass?” 

“Only half one. I never could take much wine, and latterly it 
has not seemed to do for me at all. And now, tell me—if you don’t 
mind telling tales out of school—how Acorn is going on; for I expect 
you know. Fighting shy of his debts, as usual?” 

In spite of the mental pain that pressed so heavily upon him, Mr. 
Grubb could not forbear a smile, her tone was so quaint. “Just now 
his lordship is flourishing,” replied he, his voice assuming corresponding 
lightness. “He had a slice of luck at the Derby: won, it is said, 
between ten and twelve thousand pounds.” 
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Miss Upton lifted her hands. ‘What a sum of money to win, or 
to lose! He might have lost it, I suppose, as easily as gained it ; and 
then where would he have been? How can men do these things 
lightly ? How much does he owe you ?” 

The question was put abruptly. A faint colour tinged Mr. Grubb’s 
face. He seemed to hesitate. 

“You do not care to say,” quickly spoke Miss Upton. “Quite 
right of you, no doubt. I conclude you feel pretty secure, having 
taken his bonds on Court Netherleigh—whenever that shall fall in.” 

“‘T have not taken any bonds on Court Netherieigh. Believe that, 
Miss Upton.” 

“Do you mean to say that he has not offered you bonds on it, as 
security for your loans ?” 

“He has offered them over and over again. But I have never 
takenthem. In the first place, it would have been no true security— 
Court Netherleigh is not his, and there exists, of course, just a possi- 
bility that it may never be his: for he—he is older than its present 
possessor,” concluded Mr. Grubb, his eyes meeting Miss Upton’s. 
“No; for what I have lent Lord Acorn, I possess no security, 
- beyond his acknowledgment.” 

“Ah,” shortly commented Miss Upton. “I told you once, you 
know, that you were safe in letting him borrow money on the Nether- 
leigh estate. But I did not mean to imply that I sanctioned your 
doing so ; certainly not to help him to any extent.” 

“‘T have not helped him to any great extent. At least, not to more 
than I can afford to lose with equanimity. I have never advanced to 
him a sum, large or small, but in the full consciousness that it would 
probably never be returned.” 

Miss Upton nodded her approval, and ail to another topic. 
‘Will you tell me how your mother is?” she asked. “I hear she 
is so ill as to be in danger, and that you have been afraid to leave 
her.” 

‘She was in danger three or four days ago, and I was sent for in 
haste. But the danger has passed, and she is tolerably well again— 
save for weakness. My mother has had several of these attacks now, 
and it seems to me that each one is more severe than the last. They 
are connected with the heart.” 

** Ay, we must all have some affliction or other as we draw near 
to the close of life; some reminder, more or less ominous in itself, 
that God will soon be calling us to that better world where there is 
neither sickness nor death,” she remarked dreamily. ‘She is going 
—and I am going—and yet ——” 

“Not you, surely, dear Miss Upton!” he interrupted, struck with 
the words. 

She looked at him for a moment, saw his concern, and smiled. 

“Are we not all going?” she asked—“ some sooner, some later. 
And yet, I was about to say, what a short time ago it seems since I 
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and Catherine Grant were girls together; dear friends and companions! 
How much I should like to see her!” 

“Would you really like to do so? Would you care to go to Black- 
heath?” 

“ Ay, I should. But I don’t know how to get there. When one 
comes to be hard upon sixty years of age, and not strong, these short 
railway journeys try one mightily. I know they try me.” 

“Dear Miss Upton, you can go to Blackheath without the slightest 
exertion or trouble. My carriage will take you to my mother’s door, 
and bring you back to this. Shall it do so?” 

“Without trouble, you say ?” 

“Certainly. What trouble can there be?” 

“Then I will go this afternoon. No time like the present. I had 
meant to do two or three errands for myself, and told the fly to be 
here at three o’clock, but Annis can do them for me.” 

“The carriage shall be here instead. Will you have it open or shut?” 

“Open to go. Closed to return, if it be at all late. Catherine and I 
will have a great deal to say to each other; once we meet, we shall not 
be in haste to part. That is, if she does not cherish too much resent- 
ment to speak to me at all. Of course you will accompany me?” 

** Of course I will,” he answered: and hastened away to give the 
necessary orders. Not to his house; he did not go near that ; and 
did not intend to, until fully assured that Lady Adela had left it; he 
went direct to the stables. 

At three o’clock the carriage stood before the door of the hotel. 
Its master stood waiting, and Miss Upton came out, followed by her 
maid Annis, who was departing to do the errands. Mr. Grubb 
handed in Miss Upton, and they drove to Blackheath. 


‘Catherine !” 
** Margery !” 

The names simultaneously broke from their lips when the early 
friends met; they who had lived estranged for the better part of their 
lives. Mrs. Lynn was in what she called her invalid’s sitting-room, one 
that opened from her bed-chamber and which she occupied when she 
was too ill to go downstairs. She was lying on a sofa by the open 
window—from which window there was to be seen so fair a landscape 
—but she rose when Miss Upton entered. 

They sat down on the sofa side by side, hand clasping hand. 
Grievances were forgotten, estrangement was at an end. Miss Upton 
had taken off her bonnet and mantle, and looked as much at home as 
though she had lived there for years. They fell to talking of the old 
days. Francis stayed below with his sister. 

“T did not think to see you again, Margery, on this side the grave,” 
spoke Mrs. Lynn. “Not so very long ago, I should have declined a 
visit from you had you proffered it. Only when sickness has tamed 
the spirit do we put aside animosities.” 
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“ And therefore towards the end of life sickness comes to us. I 
said so this afternoon to your son. We quarrel and fight and take 
vengeance on one another in our hot-headed days; but when the 
blood chills with years and the world is fading from us, we see what 
our crooked ways have been worth.” 

“ You were all very bitter with me for marrying Christopher Grubb, 
Margery ; and you took care to let me know it. Uncle Francis—as 
we used to call Sir Francis Netherleigh, though without the slightest 
right to do so—was the most bitter of all.” 

“ Just as Elizabeth Acorn’s girls call me ‘ Aunt’ in these later years,” 
remarked Miss Upton. ‘Yes, Uncle Francis was very angry. He 
thought you had thrown yourself away.” 

“Elizabeth Acorn has never condescended to take the slightest 
notice of me. Although my son has married her daughter, she has 
never, I believe, said to him so much as ‘Is your mother well?’ she 
has never given him the smallest intimation that she remembers we 
were friends and companions in early life.” 

‘“‘Betsy always had her crotchets; and they don’t diminish with 
age,” returned Miss Upton. “She may be called a disappointed 
woman ; and disappointment seldom renders anyone more genial.” 

Mrs. Lynn did not understand. ‘Disappointed in what way?” 

“In her husband. Not in himself, but in his means. When 
Betsy married him, it was to enter, as she supposed, upon a career of 
unlimited wealth, ease and splendour. Instead of that, she found 
him to be the most reckless of men as regards money, spending 
all before him, and her life has been one of almost perpetual 
embarrassment. You little think what shifts she has been some- 
times put to. It has soured her, Catherine. What a noble man 
your son is,” added the speaker, after a brief pause. “One ina 
thousand.” 

“And what a miserable mistake he made in wedding Adela 
Chenevix!” returned Mrs. Lynn with emotion. ‘She makes him 
the most wretched wife. He does not open his lips. to me, he never 
will do it; but I can see what a blighted life his is—and I hear others 
speak of it. I cannot help thinking that he is in some especial 
trouble with her at the present moment, else why does he remain down 
here, now that I am better?” 

“So, they have not thought fit to tell his mother,” reflected 
Margery Upton. Neither would she tell her. 

“You are happy in your children, Catherine. Of your son the 
world may be proud—and is. As to your daughter, she is one of 
the sweetest girls I know.” 

“Ves, so far as I go, I am truly happy in my children,” assented 
Mrs. Lynn. “It is 8 wonderful consolation. But happiness does not 
attend them. Francis we have spoken of. And. poor Mary lost her 
}>ver, her betrothed husband, Robert Dalrymple, by a dreadful fate, 
as you know. She will never marry.” 
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“ Ah, that was a cruel business. Poor Robert! If he had but 
brought his troubles to me, I would have saved him.” 

“The singular thing is, that he did not bring them to Francis,” 
quickly returned Mrs. Lynn. “Francis had the power to aid him, 
equally with yourself, and he had the will. The very last day of 
Robert’s life ; at least, I think it was the last; he was with Francis 
in Grosvenor Square, and I believe Francis then offered to help him 
—or as good as offered to do so.” 

Margery Upton sighed. It was an unprofitable subject ; a gloomy 
reminiscence. ‘Let us leave it, Catherine,” she said. ‘“ Did 
you give your son the name of Francis in remembrance of Francis 
Netherleigh ?” 

“Indeed I did not. Sir Francis Netherleigh had hurt me too 
greatly for me to wish to retain any remembrance of him. Francis 
was named after his uncle and his father.” 

“Were you surprised that Netherleigh was left to me?” resumed 
Miss Upton, after a pause. 

“ Not at all. I thought it the most natural thing for Sir Francis 
todo. I had married—and was discarded ; Betsy Cleveland had 
also married ; her husband was a nobleman, mine was rich, and we 
neither of us needed Netherleigh. It was not likely he would leave 
it to either of us. You, on the contrary, continued to live with him 
as his niece—his child—and you had no fortune. It was a just 
bequest, Margery, in my judgment. It never occurred to me to think 
of it in any other light.” 

‘Betsy Acorn has never forgiven me for having inherited it—or 
forgiven Uncle Francis for leaving it to me. I have wondered at odd 
moments whether you felt about it as she did.” 

“JT!” returned Mrs. Lynn in surprise. ‘Surely not. I say that Sir 
Francis did right in leaving it to you. And nowtell me a little about 
yourself, Margery. Are you in good health ? You do not look strong.” 

We will leave them to themselves. It was a pleasant, and yet a 
partly sad meeting ; and perhaps each opened her heart to the other 
in more confidential intercourse than had ever been exchanged between 
them before. 

“ Won't you come down and stay with me, and see the old place 
again, Catherine?” spoke entreatingly the mistress of Court Nether- 
leigh, in parting. 

“Never again, Margery; never again. I would willingly come: to 
you; I should like to see the dear old spot ; but I shall never be able 
to go another day’s journey from this, my home. Not very long now, 
and I shall be carried from it.” 

Twilight was advancing when the carriage, closed now, came round 
to. take Miss Upton back to London. Lovely sunset colours 
lingered in the west—gold, and crimson, and the changing opal that 
is so beautiful. A few light clouds floated over the sky; and in the 
west the crescent moon shone with a pale silvery light. 
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Lost no doubt in thoughts of the recent interview, Margery Upton 
sat in silence, leaning back in her corner of the carriage. Mr. Grubb 
did not break it. So far as could be seen, he was wholly occupied 
with the beauties of the sky. At least a mile was thus passed. 
‘ Presently she glanced at him, and noted his outward, dreamy gaze. 
How this trouble of his had troubled her, she did not care to tell. 
He had her entire, warmest sympathy. 

* Do not let this crush you,” she suddenly cried, leaning towards 
him and pressing her hand upon his—a habit of hers when she 
was very specially earnest. “Do not let the world see that it has 
subdued you ; don’t give erthat triumph. God can never mean that 
the life of a good and noble Christian man, as you are, should be 
blighted. Yes, I know,” she continued, interrupting some words he 
spoke, ‘‘troubles come to all, and it is on the best of us I believe 
that they fall most heavily ; on God’s chosen few.” 

He laid his other hand upon hers, and kept it there. 

“Tt is, you know, through tribulation that we enter into the 
Kingdom,” she continued in a whisper; “and the tribulation takes 
various shapes and forms, as may be best suited to our true welfare. 
The cruellest pain that the world knows may only be guiding to 
the gate of Eternity: which, otherwise, we might have missed.” 

He could but give a silent assent. 

“ Accept this trial, Francis. Bear it like a man, and you will rub 
through it in time and live it down. Make nochange in your manner 
of living; do not give up your home or establishment: no, nor your 
visitors : continue all that as before. It is my best advice to you.” 

“It is the best advice you could give,” he answered with emotion. 
“Thank you for it, and for all your sympathy, dear Miss Upton. 
Thank you ever.” 

She drew back to her corner, and he looked out at the night again. 
Thus nearly another mile was passed. 

“Did you find my mother much changed?” he said by-and-by, 
“Should you have known her again ?” 

“Known her again !—how you young people judge of things!” 
returned Miss Upton with a brief smile. “I knew who I was 
going to see, and therefore I could trace the features I was once 
familiar with. We were gitls when we parted, young and blooming ; 
now we are old women verging on the grave. Catherine retains het 
remarkable eyes, undimmed, unclouded. They are beautiful as ever ; 
beautiful as yours.” 

Francis Grubb had heard so much of his eyes all his life, remark- 
able eyes in truth, as Miss Upton called them, and very beautiful, 
that the allusion fell unheeded, if not unheard, on his ear. Something 
else in the words laid more hold upon him. 

“Not verging on the grave yet, I trust: you. -My dear mother 
will not, I fear, be spared long to us; but she has an incurable 
disease. Such is not your case, dear Miss Upton; and you should 
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not talk so. You are young yet, as compared with many people. 
As, in fact, is my mother.” 

Margery Upton touched his arm that he should look at her. 
**How do you know I have not an incurable disease? Why should 
such a thing not fall on me, as well as on your mother ?” 

Something in the tone, something in the earnest look, struck on 
him with prophetic fear. ‘Dear Miss Upton !—it cannot be!” he 
slowly whispered. © 

“Tt zs. Iam dying, Francis. Dying slowly but surely. The pro- 
bability is that I shall go before your mother goes.” 

He remembered how worn and weary he had thought her looking 
for some time past ; how especially so on this same morning when she 
stopped him at the door of the Cavendish. He recollected how little 
she had taken.lately to eat and drink. He recalled a sentence, a 
word, that had fallen from her now and then, seeming to imply that 
she saw the close of life drawing near. Yet still, with all this pre- 
senting itself palpably to him with a sudden mental effort, he could 
only reiterate “It cannot be!” 

“Tt is,” she repeated. ‘I have suspected it for some time. I 
know it now.” 

A lump seemed to rise in his throat. How truly he esteemed and 
valued this good lady, he never quite realized until this day. She re- 
sumed 

“J know that my friends, the few who consider they have a right 
to concern themselves about me, wonder I should have come up to 
town so much more frequently during the past few months than I 
was wont to come. What I do come for is to see my physician, Dr. 
Stair. I live too far off to expect him to travel down to me; and the 
journey does me no harm. I have an appointment with him to- 
morrow at eleven: after that, I return home.” 

“Ts it the heart ?” he asked, drawing a deep breath. 

“Tt is not the heart: but it is a disorder none the less fatal 
than some of those diseases that attack the heart. It is about two 
years now—perhaps not quite so much,” she broke off, “since I began 
to fear I was not well. I let it go on for a little time; Frost, our local 
doctor, did not seem to make much out of it ; and then I came up to 
Dr. Stair. He is ‘a candid, straightforward man, and he plainly said 
he did not like my symptoms, but he thought he could subdue them 
and set me to rights. I did get better for a time; the malady seemed 
to have been checked, though it did not entirely leave me. Latterly 
it has returned with increased force ; and I know my fate.” 

The disclosure shocked him greatly, brought to him the keenest 
pain. “If I could but avert it!” he cried, in sorrow; “if I could 
but ward it off you !” 

“No one on earth can do that. For myself, I am quite resigned ; 
resting, and content to rest, in God’s good hands.” 

“ And, how long ——” 
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“ How long will it be before the end comes, you would ask,” she 
said, for he did not conclude the sentence. ‘That I do not know. I 
mean to put the question to Dr. Stair to-morrow, and I am sure he 
will answer it to the best of his belief. It may be pretty near.” 

“Do you suffer pain ?” . 

*‘ Always; more or less. That will get worse, I suppose, before it 
is over.” 

“ Alas, alas!” he mentally breathed. “Should not your friends 
be made acquainted with this, dear Miss Upton ?” 

“‘ My chief friends are acquainted with it. Ihave no very close 
friends. ‘The Rector of Netherleigh is the closest, and he has known 
it for some time. That is, he knows I am suffering from a dis- 
order that I shall probably never ‘get the better of Your mother 
knows it, for I told her this evening; and now you knowit. My 
faithful maid Annis knows a little—Frost and Doctor Stair know 
most of all. Nobody else knows of it in the wide world: and I do 
not wish that anyone should know.” 

. “Ts it right? Right to them?” 

“Why, what other friends have I? Lady Acorn, you may say. 
She has never been as a friend tome. Your mother and I, had 
opportunity been given, might have been the truest and dearest friends, 
but I and Betsy Acorn, never. She and I do not assimilate. Time 
enough to proclaim my condition to the world when I become so ill 
that it cannot be concealed.” 

“‘T wish I could die in your place!” he too thoughtlessly exclaimed. 
Though, indeed, trouble of all kinds seemed to be pressing so sharply 
upon him that he almost did wish it. 

“‘ Don’t talk silly nonsense,” reproved Miss Upton. “You have 
your work to do in the world, your duties to fulfil. Rely upon it, God 
does not call us away so long. as any remain to be done.” 

“The young die as well as the old. Strong men, men in the 
prime of life, as I am, are taken away.” 

“For some wise purpose that we cannot understand here,” she 
rejoined. ‘Such a man seems to leave a multitude of duties unful- 
filled behind him; I grant you that; but in God’s sight, when He 
summons him away, the duties must be over. - How short is life at 
the best!” she added, in a dreamy tone. ‘What a little while 
looking back, I seem to have lived!” : 

She fell into a reverie, and they scarcely exchanged another word 
for the rest of the way. 

“You will not speak of this to the Acorns,” she said to Mr. Grubb 
as the carriage stopped at the hotel. : 

“ Certainly not, as you do not wish it. Or to anyone else.” 

“Tt would only give a fillip to Lord Acorn’s extravagance. With 
the prospect of coming into Court Netherleigh close at hand, he would 
increase his debts thick and threefold.” 

F ancis Grubb nodded assent ; he knew how true it was: he shook 
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not talk so. You are young yet, as compared with many people. 
As, in fact, is my mother.” 

Margery Upton touched his arm that he should look at her. 
“How do you know I have not an incurable disease? Why should 
such a thing not fall on me, as well as on your mother?” 

Something in the tone, something in the earnest look, struck on 
him with prophetic fear. ‘ Dear Miss Upton !—it cannot be!” he 
slowly whispered. 

“It zs. Iam dying, Francis. Dying slowly but surely. The pro- 
bability is that I shall go before your mother goes.” 

He remembered how worn and weary he had thought her looking 
for some time past ; how especially so on this same morning when she 
stopped him at the door of the Cavendish. He recollected how little 
she had taken lately to eat and drink. He recalled a sentence, a 
word, that had fallen from her now and then, seeming to imply that 
she saw the close of life drawing near. Yet still, with all this pre- 
senting itself palpably to him with a sudden mental effort, he could 
only reiterate “‘It cannot be!” 

“Tt is,” she repeated. “I have suspected it for some time. I 
know it now.” 

A lump seemed to rise in his throat. How truly he esteemed and 
valued this good lady, he never quite realized until this day. She re- 
sumed 

*T know that my friends, the few who consider they have a right 
to concern themselves about me, wonder I should have come up to 
town so much more frequently during the past few months than I 
was wont to come. What I do come for is to see my physician, Dr. 
Stair. I live too far off to expect him to travel down to me; and the 
journey does me no harm. I have an appointment with him to- 
morrow at eleven: after that, I return home.” 

“Ts it the heart ?” he asked, drawing a deep breath. 

“Jt is not the heart: but it is a disorder none the less fatal 
than some of those diseases that attack the heart. It is about two 
years now—perhaps not quite so much,” she broke off, “since I began 
to fear I was not well. I let it go on for a little time; Frost, our local 
doctor, did not seem to make much out of it ; and then I came up to 
Dr. Stair. He is ‘a candid, straightforward man, and he plainly said 
he did not like my symptoms, but he thought he could subdue them 
and set me to rights. I did get better for a time; the malady seemed 
to have been checked, though it did not entirely leave me. Latterly 
it has returned with increased force ; and I know my fate.” 

The disclosure shocked him greatly, brought to him the keenest 
pain. “If I could but avert it!” he cried, in sorrow; “if I could 
but ward it off you !” 

“No one on earth can do that. For myself, I am quite resigned ; 
resting, and content to rest, in God’s good hands.” 

“ And, how long ——” 
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“‘ How long will it be before the end comes, you would ask,” she 
said, for he did not conclude the sentence. “That I do not know. I 
mean to put the question to Dr. Stair to-morrow, and I am sure he 
will answer it to the best of his belief. It may be pretty near.” 

“Do you suffer pain ?” 

*“ Always; more or less. That will get worse, I suppose, before it 
is over.” 

“ Alas, alas!” he mentally breathed. “Should not your friends 
be made acquainted with this, dear Miss Upton ?” 

“ My chief friends are acquainted with it. Ihave no very close 
friends. The Rector of Netherleigh is the closest, and he has known 
it for some time. That is, he knows I am suffering from a dis- 
order that I shall probably never ‘get the better of. Your mother 
knows it, for I told her this evening; and now you knowit. My 
faithful maid Annis knows a little—Frost and Doctor Stair know 
most of all. Nobody else knows of it in the wide world: and I do 
not wish that anyone should know.” 

. “Ts it right? Right to them?” 

“Why, what other friends have I? Lady Acorn, you may say. 
She has never been as a friend tome. Your mother and I, had 
opportunity been given, might have been the truest and dearest friends 
but I and Betsy Acorn, never. She and I do not assimilate. Time 
enough to proclaim my condition to the world when I become so ill 
that it cannot be concealed.” 

“T wish I could die in your place!” he too thoughtlessly exclaimed. 
Though, indeed, trouble of all kinds seemed to be pressing so sharply 
upon him that he almost did wish it. 

“ Don’t talk silly nonsense,” reproved Miss Upton. “You have 
your work to do in the world, your duties to fulfil. Rely upon it, God 
does not call us away so long. as any remain to be done.” 

“The young die as well as the old. Strong men, men in the 
prime of life, as I am, are taken away.” 

“For some wise purpose that we cannot understand here,” she 
rejoined. ‘Such a man seems to leave a multitude of duties unful- 
filled behind him; I grant you that; but in God’s sight, when He 
summons him away, the duties must be over. - How short is life at 
the best!” she added, in a dreamy tone. “What a little while, 
looking back, I seem to have lived !” 

She fell into a reverie, and they scarcely exchanged another word 
for the rest of the way. 

*‘ You will not speak of this to the Acorns,” she said to Mr. Grubb 
as the carriage stopped at the hotel. ‘ 

“Certainly not, as you do not wish it. Or to anyone else.” 

“Tt would only give.a fillip to Lord Acorn’s extravagance. With 
the prospect of coming into Court Netherleigh close at hand, he would 
increase his debts thick and threefold.” 

Francis Grubb nodded assent ; he knew how true it was: he shook 
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her hand with a long, lingering pressure, and watched her up the 
stairs. Then, dismissing his carriage, he walked through the lighted 
streets to Charing Cross station on his way back to Blackheath. 

It may be that he shunned his home lest his wife should still be in 
it. He need not have feared. Within an hour of his departure at 
mid-day, while she was still in the depth of the bewilderment the blow 
had brought her, Lord Acorn arrived. His errand was to take her 
away with him ; and to take her peremptorily. He did not say to her, 
“Will you put on your bonnet and come with me, Adela;” he said, 
curtly, “Come.” 

*‘T cannot leave my home in this dreadful way, papa,” she gasped, 
voice and hands alike trembling. ‘I cannot leave it for ever.” 

* You will,” he coldly answered. ‘You must. You have no 
alternative. I am come to remove you from it.” 

“No, no,” she pleaded. “Oh papa, have mercy! Papa, papa!” 

“You should have made that prayer to your husband, Adela— 
while time to do it yet remained to you.” 

She clasped her hands in bitter repentance. ‘He will forgive me 
yet ; I know he will. He will let me remain . 

“Never,” interrupted Lord Acorn. “You may put that notion 
out of your mind for good, Adela. Francis Grubb will never forgive 
you, or receive you back while life shall last.” 

She moaned faintly. 

“ And you have only yourself to thank for it. Put your things on, 
as I bid you,” he sternly added. “This is waste of time. And send 
your maid to me for instructions.” 

And thus Lady Adela was removed from her husband’s house, over- 
whelmed with shame and remorse. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A DREARY LIFF. 


BasKING in the light of the late but genial autumn sun lay Court 
Netherleigh. A sunshine which, on the low-lying lands of the hollow, 
had to struggle through a mist that told of the fading year, for 
September was quickly passing. 

Wintry aspects obtain indoors, at any rate, whatever they may do 
without. In that favourite room of Miss Upton’s where we first saw 
her—Miss Margery’s parlour, as it is called in the household—she 
sits to-day, shivering near a blazing fire, a bright cashmere shawl worn 
over her purple silk gown, a simple cap of rich white lace shading her 
shrunken features. Her malady is making steady progress, and she 
always feels cold. 

The small and pretty room has been renovated, but its old colours 
are retained ; the paper on the walls is still of white and gold, the 
carpet, hangings, and chairs are green. The glass doors, that used to 
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stand open whenever the sun shone or the air was balmy, are closed 
to-day. On the table at her elbow lies a book of devotion half closed, 
her spectacles resting between the leaves; one of those books that 
the gay and busy world turn from as being so gloomy, and that 
bring comfort so great to those who are leaving it. Margery Upton 
sits back in her chair, looking up at the blue heavens, where she is so 
soon to be. 

“T cannot help wishing sometimes,” she began in a low dreamy 
tone, “that more decided revelation of what Heaven will be had been 
vouchsafed to us. I mean as to our own state there, our work, our 
occupations. ‘Though I suppose that all work—work, as we call it 
here—will be as rest there. We know that we shall be in a state of 
happiness, of bliss beyond conception; but we know not precisely of 
what it will consist.” f 

*“‘T suppose we were not meant to know,” replied the young lady to 
whom she spoke, and who sat apart on the green satin sofa, her elbow 
resting on one arm of it, her delicate hand shading her face. The 
tone of her voice was weary and depressed, the other hand lay listless 
on her coloured muslin dress. ‘‘Time enough for that, perhaps, 
when we get there—those who do.” 

‘Don’t be irreverent,” came the quick reproof. 

“Trreverent! I did not mean to be so, Aunt Margery.” 

“You used to be irreverent enough, Lady Adela. As the world 
knows.” 

“Ay; used. Times and things have changed for me.” 

It was indeed the Lady Adela sitting there. But she was altered 
in looks almost as much as Miss Margery. The once careless, saucy, 
haughty girl had grown sad, her manner utterly spiritless, the once 
blooming face was pale and thin. Yesterday only had she come to 
Court Netherleigh, following on a communication from Lady Acorn. 

“ T can do nothing with her; she is utterly self-willed and obstinate ; 
I shall send her to you for a little while, Margery,” wrote Lady Acorn 
to Miss Upton: and Margery Upton had written back that she might 
come. 

That a wave of trouble had swept over Lady Adela, leaving desola- 
tion and despair behind it, was all too palpable. To be put away by 
her husband in the face of her own family and of the world, was to 
her proud spirit the very bitterest blow possible to be inflicted on it ; 
a cruel mortification, that she would never quite lose the sting of so 
long as life should last. 

On the very day the separation was decided upon, not an hour after 
Mr. Grubb left her in her chamber after apprising her of it, Lord 
Acorn, as you have read, came to the house, and took her from it 
with little ceremony. : His usual débonnaire indifference had given 
place to a sternness against which there could be no thoughtof rebellion. 

She took up her abode at Chenevix House that day, and Davvy 
followed with the possessions that belonged to her. She was not 
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received kindly, or treated warmly. No, she had given too serious 
offence for that. Her mother did not spare her in the matter of 
reproach ; her father was calmly bitter; Grace was cold. Lady Sarah 
Hope ran away to the country to avoid her, taking her sister Frances 
and Alice Dalrymple; and Lady Sarah did not scruple to let it be 
known at her father’s why she had gone. 

Lord and Lady Acorn might have their personal failings, the one 
be too lavish of money, the other of temper, but they had at least 
brought, up their daughters to be good and honourable women, in- 
stilling into them upright principles ; and the blow was a sharp one. 
They deemed it right and just not to spare her who had inflicted it 
in wanton wilfulness—and they let her pain come home to her. It all 
told upon Adela. 

The world turned upon her a cold shoulder. Rumours of the 
separation between Mr. and Lady Adela Grubb soon grew into 
certainty ; and the world wanted to know the cause of it. For, after 
all, the true and immediate cause, that terrible crime she had allowed 
herself to commit, never transpired. The very few individuals cog- 
nisant of it buried the secret within their own bosoms for her good 
name’s sake. No clue transpiring as to this, people fell back upon 
the other and only cause known, more or less, to them—her long- 
maintained cavalier treatment of her husband. Mr. Grubb must have 
come to his senses at last, reasoned society, and sent her home to her 
mother. And society considered that he had done righteously. 

So the world, taking up other people’s business according to custom, 
turned its back upon her. Which was, to say the least of it, incon- 
sistent. For now, had the Lady Adela been suspected of any grave 
social crime ; one, let us say, involving fears of having to appear 
before the Judge of the Court of Probate, society would have shaken ~ 
hands with her as usual, so long as public proceedings remained in 
abeyance : what everybody might privately see or suspect, goes for 
nothing. This other offence was lighter, it did not involve those 
fatal extremes ; this was more as though she were being punished 
as a naughty child; consequently the world thought fit to let its 
opinion be known, and to deal out a meed of censure on its own 
immaculate score. 

But it told, I say, on Lady Adela. Told cruelly. Cast off by her 
husband for good and aye; tacitly reproached daily and hourly by 
her parents ; rejected by her sisters, as though she might tarnish them 
if brought into too close contact ; and looked askance at by society ; 
Lady Adela drank the cup of repentance to the dregs. 

If she could but undo her work !—if that one fatal morning, when 
she found the cheque-book lying on the floor of her husband’s dress- 
ing-room, had never been numbered in the calendar of the past! She 
was for ever wishing this fruitless wish. She was for ever wishing that 
her treatment of her husband had been different in the time before 
that one temptation set in. 
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No more invitations came for her from the gay world. Not that 
she would have accepted them. For the short time the Chenevix 
family remained in town after the outbreak, cards would come in, 
bidding Lord and Lady Acorn and their daughter Grace to this 
entertainment and to that; but never a one came for Lady Adela 
Grubb. She might have passed out of existence for all the notice 
taken of her. ‘Mr. Grubb had suggested to her father that she should 
have her own carriage. She did not set one up; she would have 
had no use for it, had it been set up for her. 

They went to their seat in Oxfordshire, carrying her with them. 
Lord Acorn returned to town in a day or two; Grace went on to 
Colonel Hope’s place near Cheltenham, to stay with her sisters, Sarah 
and Frances. This left Adela and Lady Acorn alone; and her lady- 
ship pretty nearly drove the girl wild with her tartness. She would 
have driven her quite wild had Adela’s spirit been what it used to 
be; but it was altogether subdued. 

“Mamma,” said Adela to her one day, after some mutual bickering, 
“do you want me to die?” 

‘Don’t talk like a simpleton,” retorted Lady Acorn. 

“I think I shal/ die—if I have to lead this life much longer.” 

‘You are as likely todie as Iam. What do you mean?” 

“TJ mean what I say. I think I must—must kill myself, or some- 
thing. ‘Take a dose of opium, perhaps.” 

“You wicked girl! Running on in that false manner! Whatever 
your life may be, you have brought it upon yourself.” 

“Yes,” thought Adela, “there lies the sting.” 

““What’s the matter with your life?” tartly resumed her mother. 

“Tt is so weary. And there’s no hope left in it.” 

“Tt would not be weary if you chose to exert yourself. You might 
do many things. Get music—books—work. Look at Grace, how 
busy she is when we are staying here, with her sick-clubs, and her 
poor cottagers, and her schools.” 

Lady Adela turned up her pretty nose. ‘“ Sick-clubs and schools ! 
Yes, that suits Grace.” 

“ At all events, it keeps her from being dreary. ‘What do you do 
all day long? Just sit with your head bent on your hand, or mope 
about the rooms like one demented! It gives me the fidgets to look 
at you! You should rouse yourself, Adela.” 

“ Rouse myself to what ?” she faintly asked. ‘ There’s nothing to 
rouse myself to.” 

“ Make something ; some interest for yourself. No life is open to 
you now, save a quiet one. Even were it possible that you could 
wish for any other, I and your father would take care you did not 
enter on it. But quiet lives may be made full of interest, if we so 
will ; a great deal more full than noisy ones.” 

Good advice no doubt: perhaps the only advice open to La 
Adela now. She did not profit by it. The weary time went on and 
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on, she growing more weary day by day. Lady Acorn called her 
obstinate ; sometimes Adela retaliated. At last, the Countess, losing 
all patience, wrote to Margery Upton to say she should send her for 
a little change to Court Netherleigh ; she being quite unaware of the 
critical state of Miss Upton’s health. 

And this was the first time, this morning when we see Miss Upton 
and Adela sitting together, that any special conversation had been 
held between them. The previous day had been one of Miss 
Margery’s “bad days,” when she was confined to the sofa in her 
chamber, and she had only been able to see Adela for a minute or 
two, to bid her welcome. Miss Upton, criticising Adela’s appear- 
ance by the morning light, found her looking very poorly, but she 
quite believed her to be just as graceless as ever. 

“Times and things change for all of us, Adela,” observed she, con- 
tinuing the conversation. “They have changed very especially for 
you.” 

Lady Adela raised her face, something like defiance in it. Was 
the miserable past to be recalled to her heve, as well as at home ? — 
was she going to be perpetually lectured upon its fruits, as her mother 
lectured her? She was wretched enough herself about it, heaven knew, 
and would undo it if she could; but that was no reason why all the 
world should be for ever casting it in her teeth. She answered tartly. 

‘*The past is over, Aunt Margery, and the less said about it the 
better. To be told of it will do meno good.” 

Aunt Margery did not like the tone. Could this mistaken girl— 
she really looked but as a girl—be extenuating the past, and her own 
conduct in it ? 

“Do you know what I said, child, when the news reached me of 
all you had done, and I thought of the consequences to you it might 
involve ? I said—and I spoke truly—that I would rather have seen 
you in your grave.” 

“ Said it to mamma, I suppose ?” 

“No. I tried to excuse you to er. I said it to your husband.” 

** Oh—to him,” said Adela, assuming an indifference she did not 
feel. 

“ And I am not sure but death might have been a happier fate for 
you than this that you have brought upon yourself—disgrace, the 
neglect of the world, and a dreary, purposeless, aimless life.” 

It might have been. Adela felt it so toher heart’s core. She 
bit her lips to conceal their trembling. 

‘All the same, Aunt Margery, he was harsher than he need have 
been.” 

‘Who was?” 

“Mr. Grubb.” 

** Do you think so, Adela—remembering your scorn and cruelty ? 
My only wonder was, that he had not emancipated himself from it 
long before.” 
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Adela flushed, and began to tap her foot on the carpet in incipient 
rebellion. Of all things, she hated to be reminded of that mistake 
of the long-continued years. Miss Margery noted the signs. 

‘Child, I do not wish to pain you unnecessarily : but, as the topic 
has come up, I cannot mince matters, or allow you to mistake my 
opinion. You hada prince of a husband; a man of rare merit; he 
has, I truly believe, scarcely his equal in the world n 

‘**T know you always thought him perfection,” interrupted Adela. 

‘*T found him so. As near perfection as mortal man may be here.” 

* Including his name,” she put in, with a touch of her old sauci- 
ness. 

Miss Upton made no reply in words: she simply looked at her. 
It was a long, steady, and very peculiar look, one that Adela did not 
understand, and it passed away with a half smile. 

“For true nobility of mind,” resumed Miss Margery, “ for rectitude 
of life, for goodness of heart, who is like him? Look at his generosity 
to all and everyone. Recal one slight recent act of his—what he 
did for that fantastically foolish lad, Charles Cleveland. Most men, 
provoked as Mr. Grubb had been by you, and in a degree also by 
Charles, would have abandoned him to his fate afterwards. Not he. 
That is not his way. When the poor Rector was fretting himself to 
discover what was next to be done with Charles, and the young fellow 
was mooning about Netherleigh, his hands in his pockets, trying to make 
up his mind to go and enlist, for he saw no other opening, there came 
a letter to the Rector from Mr. Grubb. He had interested himself 
with his correspondents in Calcutta—I’m not sure but it is a branch 
of his own house—and had got Charles a place, out there, at just 
double the salary he enjoyed here.” 

*“‘ And Charley is half way over the seas on his voyage to it,” lightly 
remarked Adela. ‘Charley was a goose, Aunt Margery.” 

“You cannot say that of your husband,” sharply returned Miss 
Margery, not approving of the light tone. ‘ Unless it was in his love 
for you. Your husband was fond of you to folly; he indulged your 
every whim ; he would have liked to make your life happy as one 
long dream of Paradise. And how did you requite him?” 

No answer. The rebellious tapping of the foot had ceased. 

“Tt has been a sad, cruel business altogether,” sighed Miss Upton: 
“both for him and for you. It has blighted his life; taken all the 
sunshine out of it. And what has it done for yours ?” 

What indeed? Adela pushed back her pretty brown hair with 
both hands from her feverish forehead. 

“‘ Any way, the blight does not seem to have sensibly affected him, 
Aunt Margery. One hears of him here, there, and everywhere. You 
can’t take up a newspaper but you see his name reiterated in it— 
Grubb, Grubb, Grubb !” 

She threw a vast amount of scorn into the name. Margery Upton 


sighed. 
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“‘T am grieved to see you in this frame of mind, Adela.” 

“Frame of mind! I am only saying what’s true, Aunt Margery. 
I’m sure one would think he had taken the whole business of the 
world upon his shoulders.—He is being asked to stand for some 
county or other now.” 

“Yes, he is playing an active part on the world’s stage,” assented 
Miss Margery. ‘All honour to him that it is so! Do you suppose 
that one, wise and conscientious as he is, would put aside his duties 
to God and man because his heart has been well-nigh broken by a 
heartless wife? Rather would he be the more earnest in fulfilling 
them. Busy occupation will enable him to forget the past sooner and 
more effectually than anything else would.” 

“To forget me, I suppose you mean, Aunt Margery.” 

“Would you wish him to remember you, Adela—and what you 
have been to him? I tell you, child, that my whole heart aches for 
your husband ; it ached long before you left him ; while—I must say 
it—it was full of condemnatory resentment against you. I am very 
sorry for you, Adela; you are my god-daughter, and I will try my best, 
while you stay with me, to soothe your wounds and reconcile you to 
this inevitable change. It has tried you; I see that in spite of your 
pretended carelessness; you appear to me to be anything but strong.” 

“Tam not strong, Aunt Margery. And if I dwindle away into the 
grave, I don’t suppose anybody will miss me or regret me.” 

“The best thing for her, perhaps, poor child—that she should 
be removed from this hopelessly blighted life by her compassionate 
Heavenly Father to the bright and beautiful life above! And her 
husband, released from his trammels, would then probably find that 
comfort in a second wife which he missed in her. Who knows 
but this may be God’s purpose? He is over all.” 

Was Margery Upton unaware that these words were spoken in a 
murmur—not mentally thought? Most probably. They reached 
Adela ; and a keen, curious pang shot through her heart. 

But the butler came into the room at the moment to interrupt, 
bringing a message to his mistress. One of her tenants had called 
and wished very much to be allowed a short interview with her. And 
Miss Upton, who was still able to attend at times to worldly matters, 
quitted the room at once. 

A faint cry escaped Lady Adela as the door closed. She turned 


her face upon the sofa cushion, and burst into a flood of distressing 
tears. 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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THE WIND ON THE HILL. 


O swEET is the summer air 
Which steals down the Chestnut Walk, 
When the children are playing there, 
While lovers wander and talk. 
But the wind on the hill for me, 
And the mist across the down, 
And the bright light over the sea, 
And ships coming home to the town! 


O merry the sunny strand, 
Where waves wash in at one’s feet, 
And the wives and the children stand 
And wait for the fishing fleet. 
But the wind on the hill for me, 
And the mist across the down, 
And the strong light over the sea, 
And ships coming home to the town! 


O stately the castle tower, 
’Mid its cedars, dark and still, 
Where ghosts come back at midnight hour, 
And the mid-day sun falls chill. 
But the wind on the hill for me, 
And the mist across the down, 
And the wild light over the sea, 
And ships coming home to the town! 


And solemn the gray church spire 
(I can see it, looking down !) 
With its weather vane tipped with fire, 
As the sun sets over the town. 
But the wind on the hill for me, 
And the mist across the down, 
And the golden light on the sea, 
And ships going out from the town! 


There’s a grave by the old church door 
(That changed all the world one day). 
Can it be the mist from the moor 
Creeps up as I look that way ? 
But the wind on the hill for me, 
And the mist across the down, 
Though the light is sad on the sea, 
And the ships go out from the town! 


I should like to die on the hill, 
Some day as the sun goes down, 
And the wind, blowing strong and chill, 
Drives out the ships from the town ! 
Yes! the wind on the hill for me, 
And the mists may lie below : 
There’s a glad light over the sea, 
And a secret for me to know! 


ISABELLA FyviE Mayo. 





THE SAPPHIRE CROSS. 


By Joyce DARRELL, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SEEKING A SIGN. 


AS’ a preliminary step to his self-imposed task, Signor Renzo went 
to visit the scene of the murder. 

At first sight this might seem unnecessary, for, of course, the room 
in which the crime was committed, and the house generally, had been 
carefully examined and described by the police. But the police, 
according to Signor Renzo, in stating the results of their investiga- 
tions, had been guided by a foregone conclusion. Hé, also, was pos- 
sessed by a foregone conclusion, but it was a different one: why 
should he not arrive at a different result ? 

His great fear was that some change might have been made in the 
furniture or arrangement of the apartment. But this, fortunately, was 
not the case. The rooms, not unnaturally, considering their grisly 
reputation, had remained unlet, and the porter had found it rather to 
his advantage not to touch them. For in the first days after the 
murder there had been a great rush of the curious to see them ; and 
even now visitors were not rare. 

Signor Renzo felt an unusual thrill of interest as the porter threw 
open the shutters, and let a flood of brilliant winter sunshine into the 
silent rooms. 

“See!” said the man, ‘that is the sofa on which the Countess 
lay. Here is the toilette-table: the jewels were on this side of the 
glass. This is the door through which the assassin must have entered 
and afterwards escaped.” 

The bedroom had three doors. One led into the antechamber, 
which in its turn opened on to the common staircase of the house. 
Another communicated with the second bedroom, where, as the 
porter related, the Count himself had slept. The third door was not 
immediately visible. It was one of those little openings, very common 
in Italy, which are covered with the same paper as the walls, and are 
flush with these. Shut, it might easily be overlooked, until one 
noticed the hasp. It was situated behind the sofa. 

“Has the place of the sofa not been altered since the murder?” 
asked Signor Renzo. 

“Nothing has been touched,” the porter assured him. 

The lawyer walked into the antechamber and surveyed it thought- 
fully. He opened the door and glanced up and down the stairs ; then 
he returned once again to the bedroom, passed through it into the 
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adjoining sleeping apartment, and thence into the sitting-rooms. All 
these different divisions communicated with one another, and with 
the antechamber, around which they were indeed built, as around two 
sides of a square. 

“The kitchen and servants’ rooms—where are they?” asked 
Signor Renzo. 

“ Upstairs,” said the porter, ‘‘in the mezzanino.” 

** And how are they reached ?” 

‘Either by the common stairway of the palazzo, or by an inner 
flight leading from the box-room.” 

“ And where is the box-room ?” 

** Next to the Countess’s bedroom. The Signor Avvocato must 
have observed the little door in the wall P 

* Let me see the box-room, if you please,” said the Signor Avvocato, 
briskly. 

The little door in the wall required some slight exertion of force 
to open it, and creaked as it turned on its hinges. 

“ Ah! it opens inwards,” remarked Signor Renzo. He cast a 
scrutinising glance round the box-room, which contained no boxes 
now, but a good deal of broken furniture, and was about as in- 
teresting as lumber deposits generally. Besides the door already 
mentioned, it had two larger exits. ‘One opens on the inner flight 
of stairs, I see,” said Signor Renzo. ‘ With what does the other 
communicate ?” 

“With a landing on the common staircase,” said the porter. 

“Rather an unsafe arrangement, but a very usual one in these old 
houses,” reflected the lawyer. 

“That door was never used,” continued the porter. ‘As the 
Signor may observe, the keys hang on a nail on the wall.” 

Signor Renzo mounted the little stairway, and visited the kitchen 
and the servants’ rooms. They had the usual appearance of such 
places, and offered nothing worthy of remark. 

“The cook was proved to have been in bed, I think, when the 
shot was fired?” said Signor Renzo, who was quite sure of the cir- 
cumstance, but wanted to make the porter talk. 

“‘ Yes,” that functionary replied, with an astute air. ‘The cook 
often went to bed early. He was a little too fond of wine. And the 
man-servant, as the Signor Avvocato would also remember, was out. 
Not a shadow of suspicion could rest upon the poor domestics.” 

Not on themselves, perhaps : but could no hanger-on of theirs have 
been secreted in the house? 

That was the problem which Signor Renzo was now revolving. 
He returned to the box-room, and, pointing to the closed door, said : 
“Open that, please.” 

“Tt will not be easy,” said the porter. ‘‘We wanted to open it 
when the Signor Count came to look at the apartment, but the lock 
was so rusty the key would not turn. The Count himself at last lost 
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patience, and told us not to try any more. He hung the key on the 
nail again, and said he would have both it and the lock cleaned, if 
ever the door were needed.” 

“There does not seem much amiss with the key, whatever there 
may be with the lock,” said the lawyer. ‘ At any rate, try to open.” 

The porter, with a resigned shrug of his shoulders, fitted the key 
in the lock, and turned it without the smallest difficulty. He uttered 
an exclamation of surprise. 

“‘ Not much rust there,” said Signor Renzo, quietly, and walked out 
upon the landing. 

It was the same landing already alluded to in the trial: that, 
namely, at which the staircase divided into two branches. Certainly, 
Signor Renzo could not help thinking the old house was very con- 
veniently adapted for the committal of a crime. But this is an idea 
which must have struck many who visit the huge, rambling, and 
sombre Italian palaces, where, in bygone days, three or four genera- 
tions of one family lived as in a fortress, and under semi-patriarchal 
rule. 

The porter began to think this tiresome young lawyer would keep 
him on his legs the whole afternoon. For Signor Renzo, more ob- 
stinately than ever now possessed with the notion that the murderer 
was some person who had been concealed in the house, went back to 
the Countess’s bedroom, and there fell into a brown study. 

He had a vein of romantic imagination, and his head was full of 
the lore of trials. Endless stories of detective skill, of “lucky hits,” 
came crowding to his memory. There was one in particular which 
haunted him. _If only in this silent room, among these impassible 
chairs and tables, on these rigid walls, he could find some unexpected 
clue! He longed for a sign to present itself to his interpretation, 
laden with a testimony as solemn and as irrefragable as the hand- 
writing on the wall. 

He proceeded to conjure up in his mind the whole scene of the 
murder. The young Countess lay asleep, her fair head resting on 
those cushions. The shaded lamp placed on that bracket above 
threw its light upon her motionless form. The rest of the room must 
have been almost dark. 

The thief crept in from the antechamber, or perhaps from the ad- 
joining bedroom, and drew near the jewels on the table. Just as he 
took them, perhaps, the Countess stirred, and, alarmed, he seized the 
loaded revolver. Keeping a watchful glance on her, he turned once 
again to the door, but, before he could reach it, she had awakened 
altogether, and, startled, had raised herself to lay her hand upon the 
bell-rope hanging beside her. 

Maddened with the terror of detection, the thief had fired, and, 
with no uncertain aim, had struck her just behind the little ear, where 
one huge ruby shone distinctly. The ball had penetrated upwards 
through the brain, and the Countess had fallen forwards—a corpse. 
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Or, supposing that the murderer, concealed until then in the lum- 
ber-room, had entered through the little door behind the sofa. The 
hinges creaked—possibly it was this very noise that had first reached 
the senses of the sleeper. As the thief retreated with his spoils, and 
passed again through the door, the renewed creaking would rouse the 
Countess thoroughly. Very probably, as she raised herself she 
uttered a frightened exclamation; the thief stayed in his flight, 
turned, and, through the half-closed door, fired. 

Signor Renzo rose, and pacing slowly from the sofa to the door, 
measured the distance between the two. On completing this ope- 
ration he gave a little satisfied nod. Then, to the surprise of the 
porter, who began to think himself in the presence of a lunatic, he 
proceeded to act the scene as he conceived it. He passed through 
’ the little door, then turned quickly and half raised his hand with the 
action of a man about to fire. Andthen? . . . Well, then he 
stood transfixed, and while the colour rushed to his face, and the 
light of a dawning idea broke into his eyes, some moments of un- 
broken silence passed, and the porter stared in dumb amazement. 

Signor Renzo had had a sign. 


CHAPTER IX, 
TITO. 


On the following Sunday morning Signor Renzo was decided by the 
lovely weather to take a little trip to Pistoja. 

No day could be imagined more delightful. The train rushed 
through the green heart of the Apennine valley, where the sunshine 
flooded the fields with a warmth already generous, although late 
winter rains had here and there left a babbling witness to their 
presence in a torrent whose voice never broke the drowsy stillness of 
the summer-time. The trees were bare of leaves as yet, but the 
almond boughs had everywhere burst into bloom. The grassy spaces 
between the furrows were one blaze of purple and scarlet anemones. 
On the hill-sides the straight, black cypresses severed the brilliant 
air, and cast broad bands of sombre shadow athwart the tender 
purple of the slopes. 

On a Sunday the tortuous and prison-like streets of Pistoja seem 
more deserted even than usual. More feebly than ever breaks the 
tide of human life at the foot of those time-stained walls on whose 
surface the light and shade of Italy play their eternal symphonies, 
where the shadow of a pigeon’s flight flashes across the meek forms 
of sculptured saints, and the crumbling beauty of the stonework bears 
a saddened testimony to the might of a vanished hand. 

The sleepy droning of vespers had ceased in the numerous vast and 
melancholy churches, the giggling choristers and yawning priests had 
vanished from their oaken stalls behind the altars, and the sacristans 
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had chased the last worshippers from the adoration of the relics in 
the side chapels. Little groups of gossips had lingered for a space 
on the wide piazzas, then had been absorbed into the silence of the 
winding streets. And as the sun was setting, and the crisp air brought 
a hint of snow newly fallen on the furthest hills, the cafés began to 
receive their usual complement of haunters—for the most part men 
who spent the evening in playing dominoes and sipping vapid 
punch. 

Signor Renzo had spent some hours already in one of these cafés. 
Through an acquaintance of his in the town he had not found much 
difficulty in discovering the abode of Tito. His next task was to 
make the acquaintance of the carpenter himself. About this he con- 
sidered it advisable to act with some degree of caution. Tito lived 
at the top of a narrow way that crept painfully past a side of San 
Giovanni Evangelista. Near that beautiful old church was a shabby 
second-rate little café, and Signor Renzo divined that this was the 
most likely place for Tito to spend his afternoons and evenings, 
Thither, therefore, the lawyer repaired and patiently waited, even 
going the length of dining off some indescribable food that would 
have ruined the temper of an Englishman for a month. 

At last, the café being small and the young man’s ears remarkably 
sharp, he caught a phrase of the conversation at a table near his own, 
and turned his head to listen. Yes! certainly they were talking of 
some Tito. 

Signor Renzo rose, and approaching the speakers, asked politely 
for a newspaper, which he knew was not there. The whole party 
jumped up and hunted about ; they called the waiter and questioned 
him ; they addressed sympathizing observations to Signor Renzo on 
the bad arrangements which deprived him of his desire: in short, 
they were as officious and as amiable as Italians are generally. By 
the time they subsided into their seats once more they may be said 
to have become quite intimate with the lawyer, and on his remarking 
that he had felt a great draught where he was sitting, it seemed the 
most natural thing in the world for him to drop into a vacant chair 
at their table. ° 

They were not people in his own station in life, and an English 
gentleman would hardly have cared to be seen sitting with them. 
But social spirit in Italy is very democratic, and Signor Renzo did 
not feel himself to be degraded by the fact of conversing pleasantly 
with the snuffy and shabby old priest who was cousin to the barber 
beside him. 

“‘So, as I was saying,” resumed the barber’s wife to the stout 
fattore, “‘ the poor angel is positively at the last gasp. ‘ Babbo,’ she 
says, in a thread of a voice, ‘ Babbo, come, sit close to me. I heard 
them say just now that I should soon be taken away. What did 
they mean ?’” 

“ Poverina!” cried everybody, in sympathetic chorus, The priest 
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broke off in his complaints about the taxes to listen, and down the 
fattore’s fat cheeks a tear as facile as naif slowly trickled. 

“ And Tito himself, believe me, he looks like a ghost,” continued 
the narratress, encouraged by the success of her tale. “I said 
to him, ‘ Tito, poveretto, at this rate you will go to the grave before 
your Isolina, you will indeed ;’ and he answered, ‘Sora Nunziata, I 
do not care how soon I die. I have only lived for her; for her I 
have toiled and, Nunziata,’ he said, ‘for her I have sinned,’ ” 

A thrill of excitement ran through the listeners. 

“What can he have meant?” exclaimed the fattore, his slow 
imagination stimulated by the scent of a mystery. 

“Who knows ?” said Sora Nunziata, shrugging her shoulders and 
turning down the corners of her mouth. 

“Who is this Tito ?” inquired Signor Renzo, carelessly. 

“A stranger, who has come lately to the town and set up a 
carpenter’s shop,” the priest explained to him. “ He had one little 
daughter who was dying of consumption, and 4 

“ Zitto!” interrupted Nunziata. Then hailing a man who had just 
pushed open the café door, “Oh, Tito!” she called out cheerfully, 
“that’s right. Come over here, and sit with us.” 

Tito, looking very pale and sorrowful, approached, examined the 
while, it may be imagined with what interest, by Signor Renzo, 

“ How is she?” inquired Nunziata. 

“Just the same. She is quiet. There isa woman with her. I 
came out, for I could sit there no longer.” 

Tito spoke listlessly and simply, with no air of seeking for pity. 
He did not even seem to notice the compassionate looks directed at 
him, but let his eyes wander vaguely from one object to another. 
The lines round his mouth, the painful pucker of his brow, spoke 
more eloquently than words of the carking care that consumed him. 

“‘Courage ! cheer up,” said the fattore, kindly. ‘You will have a 
rhum poncino? That’s right. See, here is a gentleman who comes 
from your town.” 

A slight flicker of interest leapt into the carpenter’s dull glance. 
Signor Renzo, watching him narrowly, thought the interest was not 
unmixed with uneasiness. 

“‘ Been long away ?” he inquired, carelessly. 

“No,” Tito said, “ not long.” 

“Six months exactly,” Nunziata interposed officiously. Wasn’t 
it the very day after the feast of the Madonna, in September, that 
Tito had moved into his shop, which was next door to her own ? 

Tito played rather nervously with his spoon, but said he supposed 
it might be six months. 

A little conversation then ensued on the respective merits of the 
town Tito had left and the town he had come to. Of course, the 
palm was given to Pistoja, and Signor Renzo was careful not to dis- 
play any untimely patriotism. 
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It was universally agreed, however, that times were equally bad, 
and the taxes equally hard to bear everywhere. 

“What can you expect. with a government of swindlers and 
thieves ?” asked the fattore, who belonged to the old school. 

*‘ And with such an increasing contempt for religion,” added Don 
Checco, the old priest. At this there was a general subdued titter. 
Nunziata nudged her husband, who said “Sicuro !” in a loud tone of 
agreement, and winked the while at his opposite neighbour. 

“Nobody can deny that crimes are on the increase,” continued 
Don Checco. 

“* Murders especially,” observed Signor Renzo. 

Half a dozen crimes of peculiar atrocity were instantly recalled: a 
parricide here, a child starved to death by its father there, and so on. 

“We have all been greatly excited lately by the trial of that 
Calabrian painter for the murder of the Polish Countess,” remarked 
Signor Renzo. 

“To be sure.” Nunziata remembered all about that. She also had 
been greatly interested. The poor Countess—so young and so 
beautiful, and that birbante of a painter, and the embroideress—no 
better than she should be. Nunziata used to make Luigino, the son 
of Sor Nanni, the pork butcher, read the account to her and a 
number of others every evening. And once did not Tito recollect 
how the Isoletta—poor angel !—in her pretty prattle had said how 
she knew some of the people—either the painter or the embroideress, 
which was it? 

- “Che! che!” Tito answered. “ Isoletta did not know what she 
was talking about,” and then his spoon fell with a clatter to the 
ground, and he stooped hastily to pick it up. But not even that 
exertion brought the colour back into his livid cheeks, and Signor 
Renzo, more observant of him than ever now, saw that his hands 
shook. Nunziata chattered on, but Tito sat staring gloomily in 
front of him, and took no share in the conversation. He did not 
even finish his little glass of weak punch, but pushed it impatiently 
from him when invited to take more. And at last, catching the 
lawyer’s eyes fixed on him, he rose abruptly, wished them all a 
somewhat sullen “good night,” and went. 


The next day, early in the afternoon, Signor Renzo might have 
been seen standing with an air of amused and interested contempla- 
tion in the Piazza Grande. 

Around him rose the cathedral with its pillared facade, and the 
Della Robbia above its. portal ; the bell-tower, slender, lovely, lofty, 
springing upwards to meet the generous benediction of the sun; 
the white marble baptistry with its quaint and beautiful little pulpit 
beside the door; the frowning palace of the praetor; the massive 
facade, Gothic windows, and exquisite wrought-iron balconies of the 
Palace of the Commune. 
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In that noble square—once seen, never to be forgotten—on week 
days is concentrated nearly all of animation that Pistoja can show. 
What remains of bustle must be sought for in the inexpressibly dirty 
little market-place hard by, where the sculptured lion of the city 
stands rampant above the slanting canvas roofs of the booths, and 
watches, with a kind of grim, paternal humour, a scene which, 
except in the matter of costume, has been renewed unaltered very 
likely as long as his watch has endured. 

In the Piazza Grande there are more booths, but instead of 
lemons and oranges, and poor live-plucked fowls, they exhibit 
parti-coloured handkerchiefs of excruciating designs, rolls of home- 
spun linen and yards of blue and crimson or scarlet cloth. Between 
the booths stand bursting sacks of grain in the autumn time, but 
probably on the day of Signor Renzo’s visit there were only sacks or 
baskets of early peas and beans from Naples. There was no crowd, 
for it would take a popular revolt to fill that piazza, but there were 
lively groups of gossiping and chaffering men and women, among 
whom the pigeons strutted unconcernedly in the intervals of their 
visits to shady roosts beneath the arches of the tower, or sunny ones 
on the roofs of the dilapidated-looking houses. 

Suddenly Signor Renzo perceived Nunziata, who had appeared and 
was distributing nods and smiles to her numerous acquaintances. She 
wants to buy a handkerchief, but the bargaining does not proceed 
very briskly, and the attention of the fat old woman who sells the 
articles in question being presently claimed by a more promising 
customer, Nunziata trotted off to have a little gossip with the cripple 
and the two black-browed girls sitting at their straw plaiting on the 
steps of the baptistry. 

When Signor Renzo drew near she recognised him instantly, and 
greeted him with the cordiality and sans fagon of an old friend. She 
was not at all superior, either, to the distinction conferred upon her 
by the mere fact of being seen conversing on familiar terms with a 
stranger. She grew more vivacious than ever as the girls rose from 
the steps, and half a dozen adult and infant beggars gathered round, 
to listen to what she was telling. 

Isoletta? she said, in answer to the young man’s apparently 
sympathetic inquiry for the carpenter’s dying child: Isoletta? poor 
angel, the saints had fetched her. Yes, indeed, she had died in the 
night. Just woke up and coughed a little, and then came a rush of 
blood, and before you could say an Ave Maria, she was gone. Poor 
Tito? Ay, poor Tito, truly; he was like a man out of his mind. 
Violent ? Oh, no! not violent, but stupid-like and silent. Would 
not eat or speak, and did not seem to understand what was said to 
him. She (Nunziata) might say she had done everything: washed 
and dressed the poor angel, and laid her out. She looked lovely. 
Would the Signore like to see her? The funeral would not be for 
an hour or two yet. ‘Tito had said there were to be torches, and a 
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procession of young girls, and he had ordered a separate grave, for 
he would not have her thrown in with the rest of the poor wretches 
who had died in the week. Ah! it was a great consolation in sorrow 
to have enough of money, there was no doubt of that. Was the 
Signore coming? That was right. Plenty of people had been in to 
see the poor angel already. 

So Nunziata chattered. And when she started off finally, to show 
Signor Renzo the way, a highly curious, compassionate, and mendi- 
cant little crowd followed. ‘They were all personally interested in 
the bereaved father by this time, and, moreover, they thought that 
this stranger, who seemed to have such a kind heart, might distribute 
halfpence eventually, if not lost sight of. 

Nunziata paused shortly before a tall, gloomy house, on the ground- 
floor of which was a carpenter’s shop—Tito’s shop—with unclosed 
shutters. She entered a narrow stone passage, and, still followed by 
a detachment of the beggars, as well as by the lawyer, pushed open 
a door and signed to the latter to follow. 

In the room were several people—girls mostly. They were talking, 
giggling, straw-plaiting—breaking off in their conversation every now 
and again to cast a glance and a pitying murmur at Isoletta. She 
lay on her open bier, with the vain pomp of lighted candles round 
her. Eight candles, for, as Nunziata had said, Tito had “money 
enough.” She was dressed in the neat and homely ugly clothes 
which had constituted her proud little “ best:” a green dress, clumsily 
made, and a black apron. On her tiny feet were heavy shoes: her 
pretty brown head was straightly set, her hands crossed stiffly, and 
she was covered entirely with a black net veil. A simple, pathetic 
small corpse—and so solemn ! 

Signor Renzo looked round for Tito. Where was he? he asked of 
a gaping maiden, gaping amazed at him. ‘Too astonished to speak, she 
nodded in the direction of a door ajar. He drew near to it and glanced 
in. ‘Tito was sitting in his darkened shop, among the utensils of his 
neglected trade, in the utterly dejected attitude of a man oppressed 
by grief, who has wandered in restlessly and sat down anywhere. 

Signor Renzo entered, shut the door resolutely in the faces of the 
puzzled gazers, and approached the mourner. 

Tito had raised his head, and sat looking at him with a curious 
expression of sullen expectation. The lawyer laid a hand lightly and 
not unkindly on his shoulder. In clear, steady tones he said: 
‘“‘Tsoletta is dead. You have loved her, toiled for her, s#zmed for her. 
It has all availed you nothing. Why will you not tell what you know 
of Countess Wanda’s death ?” 

A gleam of sombre fury chased the dull sorrow from Tito’s face. 

“T will tell nothing,” he answered hoarsely. ‘ The law which sent 
you here for me, the law of infamous men, can arrest me if it pleases, 
but it shall not make me speak. I care for nothing now. I may as 
well rot in a prison as die in a ditch.” 
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The pressure of Signor Renzo’s hand grew heavier. 

“Lucia loved your child,” he said. ‘ And Lucia’s heart is breaking 
for Guido, who is in prison for your sin.” 

Then Tito bowed his head. 


CHAPTER X, 
AT THE BALL, 


LENT, that year, began at the latest possible date in the calendar, 
and Shrove Tuesday only fell a week and a day after Isoletta was 
buried. Signor Renzo, back in his native town, had forgotten the 
law momentarily in the pursuit of pleasure. 

On the last Monday of the Carnival a ball was given, in an old 
historic palace, in honour of the Russian Grand Dukes. The féte 
was one of unusual splendour, and semi-official in character. All the 
noblesse d’épée were invited and all the noblesse de robe. 

Among the latter came Signor Renzo. About midnight, when the 
dancing only waited for the royal guests to begin, he might have been 
seen ascending the broad, softly-carpeted, brilliantly-lighted staircase, 
which had been transformed into a hanging garden of exotic plants. 
Just in front of him trailed the satin train of a jewelled dowager, so 
thoroughly grande dame that her very ugliness (which was pheno- 
menal) appeared a patent of nobility. Behind him puffed a stout 
general in full uniform, whose breast was covered with orders. 

Upstairs all details were lost in a general impression of dazzling 
light, intoxicating perfumes, bewildering smiles, and scintillating 
jewels ; of old lace, gorgeous velvet, golden epaulets, French phrases, 
flirtations, bows, and music. Grand old portraits looked down on the 
scene, and the lustres illuminated the carved and gilded beams of 
oaken ceilings which some contemporary of Alberti had designed. 

When the quadrille d’honneur had taken place, Signor Renzo 
looked about him for a partner, and was presently enchanted to meet 
the friendly smile of a little Grafin, with whom he had waltzed already 
. several times that season. She was very lively, wilful, and impertinent, 
and had shown the young lawyer a degree of favour which had caused 
her mother’s eighteen quarterings to descend upon her several times 
with a totally disregarded crash. This time again she departed smiling 
and defiant on his arm. 

Just as they concluded their first turn, and stopped breathless, 
Countess Hildegarde was confronted by a tall and pallid figure, 
which greeted her with a profound bow, then passed on, silent, ab- 
stracted, gloomy as before. | 

“Merciful heavens! he might have stepped out of one of those 
frames!” exclaimed the young girl with a gasp, and then a laugh at 
the gasp. 

“Truly, the ghost of Banquo must have been about as enlivening 
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an apparition,” replied Signor Renzo. ‘“‘ But what can have induced 
Count Cioronski so utterly to defy les convenances as to appear at a 
ball not a year after his wife’s tragical end ?” 

“This is a kind of official occasion,” explained Hildegarde. “ And 
Count Cioronski is one of the Polish nobles whom the Czar has most 
delighted to honour.” ' 

“You know him?” : 

“Dear me, yes! My father was ambassador at St. Petersburg 
until last year. We knew Count Cioronski and poor Wanda, and 
that horrible sister-in-law of hers, Madame Raschkine, who made 
Wanda always so unhappy.” 

“It is really too crowded to dance,” said Signor Renzo. “ Will 
you sit in this cool corner and eat an ice? That’s right. Cream or 
water? So. Now tell me, how did Madame Raschkine make 
Countess Wanda unhappy ?” 

“Wanda was rather a flirt,” said Hildegarde; “there is no 
denying that. And the Count had furious fits of jealousy. But 
they were intermittent, for he was always odd ; suspected, indeed, of 
not being quite right in his head. But even when his suspicions 
were lulled for a time, la Raschkine always revived them by her 
hints.” 

“Ah!” Signor Renzo was greatly interested. The waltz was over, 
and he ought, properly speaking, to have taken -his partner back to 
her stately mother. But he did not offer to do so, and she, hopeful, 
perhaps, of a little eventual flirtation, chattered on. 

“Poor Wanda was even taken away from St. Petersburg at a 
moment’s notice, on account of some story of that odious woman. 
And I have heard mamma say that she used to write to her brother 
constantly all kinds of ill-natured gossip which she had collected 
against her sister-in-law. In fact” Hildegarde had a sudden 
return of prudence, and stopped short. However, it was a very 
yielding kind of prudence, that only required a little pressure to 
dissolve. 

‘Pray go on,” Signor Renzo entreated. 

“You are quite excited, I declare,” laughed his companion. “I 
ought not to tell you such things, but ” She shrugged her 
pretty shoulders, and continued. “Mamma has often told me that 





when the news of Wanda’s murder first reached St. Petersburg, before | 


the particulars were known, people thought it might really have been 
the Count who murdered his wife. Such an absurd idea, you know, 
as it turned out.” 

“Very absurd. How came people by it?” 

“ Madame Raschkine had at last discovered, or fancied she had 
discovered, something dreadful. Of course, I don’t know exactly 
what it was,” said Countess Hildegarde, all at once mindful of her 
part of an innocent jeune fille, “but she was so exultant that she 
could not be silent. She told all her intimate friends, who told all 
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theirs, that at last her poor brother would be convinced of the true 
character of his wife.” 

“Well?” said Signor Renzo. 

“That is all,” replied the Grafin. She began to be a shade pro- 
voked with him for his extreme attention to her story. It was an 
act of lése majesté to her beauty. But perhaps now he would reward 
her by talking a little of that extremely bewitching and important 
person, the Countess Hildegarde von Altenwappen. But he did not. 
On the contrary, he rose with an absent air, and offered his arm to 
reconduct her beneath the maternal wing. Almost angry, she took 
it. On their way Signor Renzo asked, “ Who is that ?” 

“That,” she replied, “is the Princess M . Look at the little 
court of men she has gathered round her. Everyone pays her 
homage. She is a cousin of the Dolgoroukis.” 

‘Let us go nearer and look at her,” said the lawyer, whose eyes, 
however, were fixed, not on the Princess, but on one of the gentlemen 
standing near her—on Count Cioronski. 

The cousin of the Dolgoroukis, in her ugliness, in her fatness, in 
the blaze of her jewels, recalled nothing so much as some Eastern idol. 
She had the same air of plethoric complacency, and sat in the same 
immovability to be worshipped. At the moment that Signor Renzo 
and his partner approached her, she was engaged in the deliberate 
consumption of an ice. A circle of devotees watched this sublime 
operation respectfully. 

The last spoonful was swallowed, and, presumably, a barely per- 
ceptible flicker in the eyelet holes set above the putty of the Princess’s 
cheeks, conveyed to the lookers-on that she wished to be relieved of 
the empty saucer. 

Two or three gentlemen precipitated themselves, but the honour 
fell to Count Cioronski. Only he was hurried, and seized the glass 
with his left hand. 

“Let me put it down for you,” said the urbane tones of Signor 
Renzo, behind him. ‘ Have you hurt your other hand ?” he added, 
in sympathetic inquiry. 

“ Monsieur!” exclaimed the Count haughtily, and shot at the 
Officious stranger a withering glance. 

“That was a very unfortunate inspiration of yours,” laughingly 
said Hildegarde, as she hurried the young man away. “He is left- 
handed, but nothing makes him so angry as for people to remark it.” 

“People are not blind. I was sure that I had noticed it myself at 
the trial,” answered Signor Renzo, and the Grafin noticed with sur- 
prise that he had actually turned pale. 


“T find it difficult to believe,” said the King’s Proctor. 

“To me it seems that nothing can well be clearer,” replied Signor 
Renzo, calmly. “ His sister-in-law’s own statement, made to a number 
of people, proves that she wrote such letters to the Count as would 
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keep up in him a constant irritation against his wife. The man- 
servant, whom I have hunted up and interrogated, can testify that on 
the very morning of the murder the Count received a letter which 
seemed to disturb him greatly. The servant saw him reading it, and 
noticed the effect produced. Of course, he would not guess that it 
referred to the Countess, but we have very good reason to suppose 
that it did. The cook also now relates that while the servants were 
at dinner on the same day, he, looking down into his master’s bed- 
room through the open window of the kitchen (placed, as you may 
remember, in the upper storey and on the opposite side of the court), 
saw Count Cioronski rush out of his wife’s bedroom into his own, 
with the gesture and air of a man violently excited. Between the 
extra quantity of wine which he had drunk, the agitation of the mur- 
der, and the general conviction of the painter’s guilt, the cook thought 
no more of this incident until cross-examined by me.” 

“And to what, do you think, does it point?” 

“To the strong probability of a quarrel between husband and wife, 
just at the time when the servants were not there to witness it. I 
pass now to the curious coincidence of the Count’s left-handedness, 
with the conclusion so strongly suggested by the position of the sofa 
and the manner in which the door opens: namely, that the pistol was 
fired with the left hand.” 

Here the King’s Proctor interrupted with some irritation. 

“That is the weakest point of your argument,” he said. ‘“ You as- 
sume, in spite of probability, that the murderer was standing in the 
lumber-room, and fired from behind the door. Next, that he escaped 
through the other exit of the same room on to the landing, and down 
the dark staircase past the deaf porter’s lodge. We assume, from the 
disappearance of the jewels, that he was in the same room with his 
victim, and after murdering her fled through the antechamber door. 
Our assumption, to say the least of it, is more plausible than yours.” 

Signor Renzo leaned back in his chair with the quietly triumphant 
expression of a man about to play his trump-card. 

“T do not agree with you,” he said. ‘For Count Cioronski, im- 
mediately after the report of the pistol had echoed through the house, 
was met creeping stealthily down stairs in the dark, by a man who 
was ascending with the purpose of asking for money.” 

The lawyer then rapidly related how Tito, failing to find his friend, 
had thought of applying to the Countess ; had hurried to her dwelling, 
and entered it just as the shot was fired; had brushed against a per- 
son descending ; had struck alight, and recognised the Count. The 
latter, in an agitated manner, asked him his business, and on learning 
it emptied his purse into his hand, and promised him future help on 
the express condition that he should never reveal the secret of their 
meeting. 

“Umph !” said the King’s Proctor. 

He would not have owned to it for the world, but, secretly, he was 
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rather inclined to resent the unearthing of a new criminal, when one 
had been tried and comfortably condemned already. 

“We will set the detectives at work, and try to obtain some trace 
of the jewels,” he said, and rose to put an end to the interview. 


CHAPTER XI, 
CONCLUSION. 


Now it so happened that while Signor Renzo was endeavouring to 
bring a conviction of Count Cioronski’s guilt home to the mind of 
the King’s Proctor, Count Cioronski himself was lying very ill at 
an hotel in Naples, whither he had repaired immediately after the 
ball. He had not been there three days when he took the fever, 
and was for some weeks unable to rise. During this time one of the 
waiters at the hotel was particularly attentive to him, and when con- 
valescent the Count felt the necessity of making him some present. 

But fitful in everything, Cioronski was one of those people who 
are generous and avaricious by turns. With the prospect of a doctor’s 
and a nurse’s bill before him, he felt but a small inclination to spend, 
After some meditation, consequently, he sent for a jeweller. That 
person came and was introduced into the Count’s room, without being 
the least aware of the extraordinary interest which he had excited in 
an unpretending-looking stranger who had been hanging for some 
days about the neighbourhood of the hotel. A loafer the more at 
Naples—who dreams of observing him ? 

The Count showed the jeweller a beautiful sapphire ring, set in 
filigree gold and pearls. He wished to have the sapphire removed, 
he said, and mounted as a pin. The jeweller took the commission, 
and promised the pin for the next day but one; then obsequiously 
bowed himself out. He was followed to his shop by the stranger, 
who had a little conversation with him, and inspected the ring. 

The same evening a telegram conveyed a description of that object 
to the incredulous King’s Proctor, and worked a change in his 
opinions. 

It followed that Count Cioronski was arrested for the murder of 
his wife, whose missing jewels were found in a secret drawer of his 
dressing-case. 

He fell into a condition of the most abject agitation on finding 
himself discovered, and made an incoherent but tolerably full con- 
fession of his crime. 

The circumstances were much as Signor Renzo had imagined 
them. The husband and wife had a furious quarrel while the 
servants were upstairs at dinner. Wanda, worked to frenzy by her 
husband’s taunts, and further enraged by being told that he would no 
longer take her to Switzerland, declared her intention of leaving him 
forthwith. 
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Sneeringly reminded that she was without money, and that 
the greater part of her jewels were in his own strong-box, she 
pointed to the watch and rings upon the toilet table. Upon this 
Cioronski quietly gathered up the things and put them into his 
pocket. Beside herself, Wanda seized the loaded pistol and turned 
its muzzle to her temple. Her husband wrested it from her, and put 
that also into one of the side pockets of his coat. Up to this 
moment he appears to have been calm—maliciously so, in fact. 
But as the quarrel raged on, his poor, semi-distraught mind grew 
more excited. When at last he rushed down stairs and out into the 
stifling heat of the moonlit streets, his brain, he admitted, “seemed 
oa fire.” 

To the diseased suspiciousness of his mood, then, every smallest 
circumstancé became fraught with a new significance. He saw 
Guido hurrying in the direction of the palazzo, and instantly con- 
ceived that his object was to visit Wanda. Sometime before, with a 
morbid cunning only half-conscient of its own motives, secretly he 
had had the lock of the lumber-room cleaned. He carried the key 
about with him, curiously exultant over the unsuspected power of 
entrance which it gave him. 

Following Guido at a cautious distance, he watched him enter ; 
then, going round to the back of the palazzo, he mounted the dark 
staircase, and introducing himself into the lumber-room, disposed 
himself to listen. ‘Twenty minutes elapsed, but no sound broke the 
stillness. Softly opening the bedroom door then, he put in his head. 
Wanda was lying on the sofa, where she had thrown herself sobbing 
like an angry child not an hour before. 

Her head, pillowed on her arm, rose above the back of the couch, 
From a bracket above the light of a shaded lamp fell full upon her. 
But for the moonlight the rest of the large room was in semi-darkness. 
Cioronski watched her for a little, and the hatred he had against her 
at times grew stronger in his heart. He fingered the loaded revolver 
in his pocket. One idea began to take possession of him with an 
awful fascination. The intense stillness, the uncanny light of the 
huge old room increased his excitement. Doubtless his strange out- 
burst of murderous fury against Lucia the very next day was but the 
after-swell of the tempest that surged up in him now. All at: once, 
with a terrible swiftness (as men have been known to throw them- 
selves from some giddy height), he drew the weapon from his pocket 
and cocked it. At the same instant he accidentally shook the door. 
Wanda, startled, sprang up; but before she could turn, the revolver 
had been fired, then thrown into the room, and Cioronski the next 
moment found himself once again on the stairs. 

His meeting there with Tito recalled him to a full sense of the 
danger of his position. From that instant all the cunning of madness 
came into play in him. He went back quickly to his home, and in 
the indescribable confusion and alarm which reigned there in the 
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first half-hour, found no difficulty in returning the key to its old place 
on the wall. When Guido was arrested he breathed freely. As for 
his strange behaviour at the trial, that may have been caused in part 
by a demented hatred of Guido, as well as by mere terror of the con- 
sequences to himself were the painter not convicted. 

A few days after his arrest Cioronski had a return of the epileptic 
malady from which he had suffered in a mild form when a child, but 
which had only shown itself again in him after his wife’s death. 
But a few weeks elapsed before he was removed from prison to an 
asylum, where he died a raving lunatic. 

Meanwhile the law, with maddening delay, with endless expendi- 
ture of stamped paper, red-tape, and talk, was unweaving the web 
which it had drawn round Guido. For in Italy a man whom the 
tribunals have branded as a criminal, cannot be released from one 
day to another, even when the sentence pronounced against him is 
proved to be unmerited. 

So that many weary weeks and even months elapsed before the 
order for release came, and Guido, the ghost of himself, sought 
refuge and consolation in Lucia’s pitying arms. 

In after years, Lucia often looked back to that meeting, and 
though in wifehood and motherhood her lot was a happy one, still 
she felt that nothing, zothing in her life again could equal the fulness 
of that moment’s perfect joy. 

For we purchase our highest happiness with a heavy burden of 
pain ; our most steadfast trust is born of many illusions, first cherished, 
then renounced ; and on the altars of our inmost soul the records of 
eternal faith and hope are written with the heart’s best blood. And 
no brow on which the crown of thorns has not rested once is ever 
lifted with the one supreme emotion of thankfulness to the lasting 
glory of the sunlight, or the peaceful benediction of the stars. 





OUR PHILOSOPHER. 


By ANNE BEALE. 


HILOSOPHERS have often been troubled with shrewish help- 
mates. Socrates had his Xantippe, the judicious Hooker his 
Joan. As Isaac Walton says in his life of the latter: ‘ Providence 
allows not the race to the swift, nor bread to the wise, nor good wives 
to good men; and He that can bring good out of evil only knows 
why this blessing was denied to patient Job, to meek Moses, and to 
our as meek and patient Hooker.” 

Providence, also, only knew why it was denied to Azy Morgans, 
schoolmaster, a man as meek and patient as they. 

Azy—biblically Azariah—was a philosopher; his wife, Tisher— 
euphonically Letitia—a cecrid. Now, cecrad is the vernacular for scold, 
and she was known as Tisher Cecrad. Not that people called her so 
to her face; they were too cautious for that. Fear ties the tongue 
of those who talk to a shrew. Azy was wont to call her Santip, and 
not even the parson knew that he meant Xantippe. But he was 
humorous, and chuckled over his own joke as great men will. It 
consoled him when she washed him out of the kitchen, or swept him 
in a cloud of dust from the schoolroom. 

Corporeally he was a little man, she a big woman, so physical 
resistance was vain ; his mental superiority she did not understand. 
He wondered why he had married her, and why little men always 
did marry.big women. But having “taken her for worse,” he knew 
that he must put up with it ; for in those times “ incompatibility of 
temper” was no excuse for divorce or even separation. Married 
people were obliged to bear with one another, however intolerable 
the: burden. 

“You a schoolmaster, and not be ruling your own wife! Shame 
for you!” his friend Nadolig, clerk, would say, who had his woman- 
kind in subjection. 

“?Tis for my good—and she’s so big,” would be the answer. 

So he kept out of her way, and took to study. Books were a 
better refuge than the alehouse, and he drank in their contents, as 
less philosophic husbands drink beer. And it must be confessed he 
was often muddled by his beverage. 

He was confused by classical words and their pronounciation, as he 
expressed it, and his head ached with over-cramming. The English 
language troubled him. He began life when there were no national 
schools, and when, if he blundered, it was in Welsh. When the laws 
bade him teach English, his heart ached as well as his head, for he 
believed his mother tongue the finest in the world. Nevertheless, he 
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acted as a philosopher, and made the best of it. He would, however, 
occasionally complain to the Vicar. 

*‘ All sound and no sense, sir,” he would say. “The children 
have ears and eyes, and learn by sound and sight. They read, and 
don’t understand. Just as well teach colts and calves.” 

“* But you have capital English, Azy,” consoled the Vicar. 

“T am doing my best, sir. But there is Nadolig, clerk, who is 
arguing with me about the pronounciation, till one would think he was 
born in London. He, indeed! who is calling it ‘The Combination 
Service,’ and saying, ‘A light to lighten the Gemtéeels.’” 

“Oh, Azy; we talk better English than the cockneys,” said the 
Vicar, who rather looked down on the citizens, as country-people will. 
“But what were those mistakes the children made ?” 

“Why, sir, I asked Mary Jones, saddler, the other day, what is 
‘To fare sumptuously ?’ and she answered, ‘Rice pudding with 
currants.’ ” 

“And a very good fare, too, Azy, when it is well boiled. What 
else?” said the Vicar. 

“T had been explaining faith to Ben Jenkins, Red Cow, by various 
illustrations in English and Welsh, and then, says I, ‘Now, what is 
faith, Ben?’ ‘Toffy, sir,’ says he.” 

“Ha, ha! Any other eatable?” laughed the Vicar. 

**T put it to Jonathan, The White Horse, ‘ What are human beings ?’ 
and he did answer quite smart, ‘I am knowing broad beans, and 
kidney beans, but not human beans.’ ” 

“‘T am afraid you teach them through their stomachs, Azy,” said 
the Vicar. 

“By no means, sir. They think in Welsh and answer in English. 
I was giving a little exposition of ancient history one day, and says 
I, of a sudden, ‘ Now, Nanno Bryngoch, what’s the female of hero?’ 
‘ Shero,’ cries she, quite imperative.” 

“* And very shrewd, too. Why, Azy, man, they’re getting on in 
their English. Anything else ?” 

“‘ Well, sir, perhaps ’twas a difficult question, but then I asked her 
what was ramparts? ‘A place to keep rams in,’ answers she, like a shot.” 

“‘ Shrewd girl, that Nanno Bryngoch. We’re a clever people, Azy. 
Tell me another story.” 

“I’m ashamed to say that I put the question to Martha, the Shop, 
‘Why were Adam and Eve turned out of Paradise ?’ and her answer 
was, ‘ To clean it.’” 

“ Cat after kind, Azy. Why, her mother turns her out twenty times 
a day to clean up,” said the Vicar, with a hearty laugh. ‘We shall 
have a good report, after all, when the Examiner comes.” 

“ Ah! when he comes!” sighed Azy; for the Examiner was his 
nightmare. ‘ Why, sir, the children don’t understand a word he says. 
How should they? He asks questions as long and hard as a 
crocodeel.” 
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“ And your words are none of the shortest, Azy,” said the Vicar. 

** But you will allow they are pertinent, sir. Now the Examiner’s 
are impertinent.” 

Azy meant nothing disrespectful by this. He used the word in 
dictionary form, as irrelevant, or not pertaining to the matter in hand ; 
and it must be confessed that, in this sense, Examiners are often 
impertinent enough. 

Azy, however, consoled himself with study. But our schoolmaster 
was not content with biblical lore. He soon took to general litera- 
ture. The Vicar, himself a scholar, gave him the run of his library, and 
his head got fuller and fuller of hard words. It became a sort of 
curiosity shop, in which they tumbled over one another, or were 
huddled up in odd corners. But then, are not the heads of many 
learned men curiosity shops ? 

In course of time he sent essays and poems to the newspapers and 
periodicals. It is not surprising if they were returned, or not inserted, 
since genius is rarely acknowledged till its possessor is celebrated, 
and editors are not infallible. But he occasionally triumphed at an 
Eisteddfod, which consoled him. To be invested with a ribbon as 
druid or bard was distinction enough for this meek philosopher. 

Unfortunately Tisher had no sympathy with him, not being herself 
“invested.” On the contrary, her tempers increased with his talents, 
and she was seen to drive him from his desk, during a moment of 
inspiration, with a leg of mutton. 

“Take you care of our Sunday dinner, Santip,” he said humbly. 

‘“* Santip, indeed! Dinner for you! You are doing nothing but eat. 
Every time the wind is blowing into your mouth, you’re hungry.” 

“He, he! <A good joke, Santip! Nothing so appetising as 
teaching and composition !” cried Azy, making his escape before the 
leg of mutton fell. 

“‘ Mean-spirited, cowardly little fool!” she cried, pursuing. 

““Why were you marrying such a man then, Tisher?” asked a 
‘bystander. 

“ He’s a sight better than none; and it’s no business of yours !” 
was her indignant answer, as she disappeared with her leg of mutton. 

No one longed for a quiet life more ardently than Azy ; but finding 
that he could not get it, he consoled himself with the recollection of 
Socrates and the judicious Hooker. The example of the latter made 
him ambitious of becoming a clergyman. He remembered that 
Welsh ordinations had taken place from grammar schools not 
so long ago, and that the men ordained had not been superior to 
himself in the matter of education. Moreover, the learned bishop 
had been known to ordain literates or ¢-literates, as Azy chose to 
consider some of them. He consulted Nadolig, clerk, who said, 
with eyes and hands uplifted : 

“You a parson! Look at Tisher! ‘A deacon must rule his own 
wife, or how shall he take care of the church.’” 
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‘St. Paul doesn’t say rule his wife, and he wasn’t a married man,” 
replied Azy ; but he saw the force of the argument, and relinquished 
his purpose with a sigh. 

Easter Monday was the one quiet day of his stormy year, and he 
looked forward to it with pleasant expectation. He habitually 
marshalled his school to Trefavon, there to meet the other schools of 
the district, and unite with them in friendly competition. The Vicar 
usually accompanied them, and as Tisher preferred remaining at 
home, it was ever a white day to Azy. It was then the little 
philosopher discoursed volubly, and that third-class carriages re- 
echoed to sacred song and intellectual discourse. Anthems rolled 
off with the white smoke of the engine, and floated over hill and 
valley, while bright faces gazed from the windows on the green 
woods, ruined castle, and winding river. 

Arrived at Trefavon, he and the Vicar accompanied their flock to 
the church on the hill, where, together with other shepherds and 
flocks from far and near, they found the fold prepared. It was 
pleasant to see it soon fill with young and old. The Welsh love and 
reverence Holy Scripture, and the old did not weary of the long 
chapters repeated in rhythmical chorus by the young, nor of the 
anthems and hymns sung by class after class. The Welsh are 
endowed with the gift of music, and the repetition in monotone, as 
well as the singing of the fine old sacred songs, was ever harmonious. 
From these and similar gatherings sprang men and women who had 
talent enough to master Handel, and hence the choirs of working 
people—of colliers, miners, ploughmen—which, united, formed the 
great Welsh choir that won the challenge cup at the Crystal Palace, 
and sang before royalty itself. 

As time went on, Azy had an occasional sugar-plum thrown into 
the oatmeal porridge of his life. On one occasion he was the success- 
ful competitor for an essay on “The Heroes of Wales” at a national 
Eisteddfod, and even Tisher was proud when the bells of Llanfach 
rang in his honour. 

We have said that Azy was fond of children, though they 
tormented him sorely. One of the small pleasures of his over-tasked 
existence was to aid his pupils in the manufacture of their orchards 
for New Year’s Day. The English have their Christmas-boxes, the 
French their étrennes, the Welsh their orchards. The custom is 
pretty, curious, and characteristic. A large rosy apple is impaled on 
three skewers, like a three-legged stool, and surmounted by holly, 
hox, and other evergreens. This is again festooned by strings of 
holly-berries, and the apple is almost lost sight of in its adornments. 
Nevertheless, it stands steadily on its tripod, and bravely bears the 
burden ruthlessly stuck into it, reminding the beholder of the head 
of an Indian chief. 

On New Year’s Day the children have the best of it, which is not . 
always the case with the poor, if it is with the rich. Furnished with 
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an orchard, they get, for once in the year at least, more halfpence 
than cuffs; for the orchard asks for them a New Year's gift. It 
is pretty to see the bright red faces of the youngsters laughing 
through the holly-berries, and to hear their “ Happy New Year,” as 
they bob and curtsey appealingly. The country swarms with them, 
and, as it is their day, they are permitted guests everywhere. Country 
and farm-houses are assailed by little people in scarlet and gray 
cloaks, or red mufflers, bearing these pleaders in their hands; and 
the towns and villages are besieged. 

One benevolent country squire was in the habit of hoarding every 
penny he received from New Year to New Year, so that he hada 
goodly canvas bagful ready for the flocks of youngsters that came, 
like the robins, for his crumbs. And he had not a sous too many. 
Another kept open hall for young and old, and assuredly his hall 
was full enough. 

But if there could be one day on which Tisher was more aggressive 
than another, it was New Year’s Day. 

‘Let them as makes the dust sweep. I'll not be cleaning after 
you,” she exclaimed on one occasion, stalking into the schoolroom 
where Azy sat, surrounded by evergreens, apples, holly, skewers, and 
children. 

“T am only helping with their orchards, Santip. Look you, what 
a beauty we are making for you!” said Azy, holding up an elaborate 
structure of wreaths and chains. 

“There’s for you!” cried Tisher, knocking it out of his hand, 
and destroying the orchard, to the indignation of his scholars. 

“We'll not be making you another, Santip,” was all that Azy said. 

And he little thought that his words would prove true. Before 
the day was over Tisher was seized with a fit; her friends said, “ In 
the midst of her tempers.” Azy was roaming about, rather dis- 
consolately, it must be confessed, composing an ode to the new year, 
when a neighbour summoned him. He found Tisher speechless for 
the first time in her life. Although he had not unfrequently wished 
her dumb, he now prayed heartily that her tongue might be loosed. 
But his prayers were not answered for many a day. Although 
apparently conscious, she was some weeks before she could make 
her wants and sufferings known. During this period her husband 
tended her with the patience of an A‘nid or a Godiva—we remember 
no masculine hero so forgiving and gentle. He had his reward, for 
when, at last, Tisher slowly recovered her speech, she asked his 
pardon for her misdemeanours. 

“T’'ll be different when I’m about again,” she said with difficulty. 

“The sooner the better,” returned Azy, referring to the eee 
recovery, not the improvement. 

‘‘Hach! Why were you calling me Santip ?” she nadie’. 

“Santip was a great lady, wife of Socraits, the philosopher,” 
replied Azy, evasively and penitently. 
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Tisher was satisfied, but Azy never forgave himself for his one 
offence. 

“‘T wish I had never called her Santip,” he repeated continually to 
himself. 

Thus the best of us repent when the end approaches. 

** She’s so meek I’m afraid she’s going,” he said one day to his 
friend Nadolig. 

“The Lord has His ways of teaching us our duty,” replied the 
clerk sententiously. ‘She is learning that the woman must be in 
subjection.” 

“I’m sure she may be master and welcome, if only she'll get 
better,” returned Azy. 

The Vicar was more sympathetic than his clerk, and visited 
penitent Tisher almost daily. But, although he was himself a 
widower, he could not understand Azy’s distress at his wife’s state ; 
for any condition seemed to him preferable to Tisher’s normal one. 

“You a philosopher, and unable to submit to the course of 
events!” he remarked. 

“The house is so quiet, sir. I never knew her silent before 
except in her sleep, and then she was talking at times.” 

““No accounting for taste, Azy,” smiled the Vicar. 

“Perhaps it’s rather custom than taste, sir,” said Azy, reflectively, 
for he was a philosopher indeed. 

And he proved himself so as time went on. He accustomed 
himself to Tisher as she lay helpless, much as he had done to the 
more energetic phase of their married life. She could not now bear 
him out of her sight, and he therefore pursued his studies in her 
presence. He quieted her nerves by reading aloud to her, alternately, 
chapters of Holy Writ and his own compositions; and it sometimes 
tickled his vanity to be asked which was which, and to hear from the | 
once uncomplimentary lips, | 

“ There’s clever you are, Azy, bach /” 

When those lips were closed for ever, and Azy had read his last 
chapter and last prayer to her who had certainly been a thorn in his 
side rather than his better half, his philosophy did not desert him. 

When Nadolig, clerk, came to condole with him, and to quote texts 
of Scripture concerning death and immortality, he only said, quietly : 

“We must be resigned.” 

And when Nadolig returned in the evening, his face and mind 
composed for sympathy, Azy added meekly : | 

“T am resigned now.” 

The following morning he was at his post in the schoolroom, and 
his scholars, who had expected a holiday, had a homily instead. | 

Azy comported himself becomingly at the funeral, which was a Hi 
large one, but it was observed that he shed no tears. 

“ How should he? ’Tis a fine day for him,” remarked an un- 
sympathetic neighbour. 
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“ You'll be marrying again, soon?” suggested a kind friend during 
the ensuing week. 

‘One marriage is enough for one man in one life, and there’s no 
giving in marriage in the other,” replied Azy. 

He resumed his customary avocations with even more than his 
customary vigour. He had no one to interfere with him, so he 
taught, composed, and dug his garden vigorously, recovering his 
spirits as philosophically as he lost them. 

One day his scholars were much terrified by the apparition of 
Tisher, at whose disappearance they had rejoiced. 

“Look you there! I see her by there in the garden!” they said 
to one another, as they stood trembling at the school-house gate, and 
pointing to a figure that greatly resembled Tisher. 

The news spread that Tisher’s ghost had been seen, but it evolved 
shortly that the ghost was a scarecrow, dressed in her clothes, and 
placed by Azy in his garden. True philosopher! He considered 
that in the garments she had left behind her a portion of her spirit 
remained, and they might frighten the crows as she had frightened 
him. But this produced an unpremeditated complication. 

Azy had been heard to say that he wished he had a likeness of 
Tisher, for ‘‘ she was as fine an ’ooman as there was in Wales.” 

“Send you me her best clothes, and we'll see!” said clever 
Nadolig : and the clothes were sent. 

Photography had just found its way into the wilds, and an itinerant 
photographer had appeared at Trefavon. He was fabled then to do 
what the Spiritualists profess now actually to perform; so Nadolig 
sought him, furnished with Tisher’s best hat and gown, and accom- 
panied by his daughter. 

“Tak you me Tisher Cecrad. I'll be describing her face, and 
here’s her clothes,” he said authoritatively. 

The photographer explained that his art had not reached that stage 
of perfection as yet, and proposed that Nadolig’s daughter should sit 
instead. The clerk was not a man to be daunted by obstacles ; so, 
after a little reflection, he told his child to put on Tisher’s clothes. 

“ Stand you her on a stool, and make her three times as big as she 
is, and maybe she'll do,” he said pompously. 

The photographer obeyed to the best of his ability, and when 
Nadolig returned home with this remarkable representation in 
daguerrotype, even Azy exclaimed with everybody else : 

“ There’s wonderful! It’s Tisher when she was a girl. And just 
like Mary, Nadolig, too.” 

Nadolig formally presented it to Azy, who hung it up in a con- 
spicuous part of his kitchen, and was flattered to hear his friends say : 

‘“‘There’s slim and pretty Tisher was when she was young.” 

So Azy consoled himself with his photograph, his books, his school, 
and his philosophy, and was happier as widower than as Benedick. 










































WINNIFRED DEE. 


TRUE story, and dealing with a homely girl in an obscure 
district ; but one that happened not long ago. 

The sweet May sunshine fell in golden rays upon the street of Rill- 
brook that drowsy Sunday morning, and the grass of the meadows 
around looked bright and soft as green velvet, and the heart of Win- 
nifred Dee throbbed with a nameless joy and happiness as she shut 
her shop door and walked towards the church, for she dearly loved 
the sunshine. Th2 church was the only place of worship the village 
contained ; and peuple of all sects, Episcopalians and Dissenters alike, 
assembled there upon the sabbath, to listen to the word of God and 
to gossip amidst themselves after service. 

It was not a poor village or filled with labourers. Its inhabitants 
were fairly well-off ; they lived in pretty villas, and set up for being of 
note in the world. Widows and spinsters of a certain age, of limited 
incomes but unlimited gentility, congregated within its small walls ; all 
they had to do on earth was to call on one another and tattle through 
the livelong day, and no end of backbiting went on in whispers, 
Even on their way to church it must be indulged. 

‘There she goes!” exclaimed the young Widow Thompson (not 
yet forty) to the two Miss Downs. ‘Just look at her! A brown silk 
gown on! asi/k, if you'll believe me! Golden brown.” 

“ And last Sunday it was a new summer muslin, pink and white,” 
said Miss Jane Down. “The curious thing is, how does the girl 
contrive to buy them ?” 

“ Ah,” groaned Miss Eliza Down, “how? On Friday last, I went 
in to buy some quilling, and she had a heap of ribbon in her hair, 
mauve ; she had, indeed. And when—oh! oh! do look! There’s 
Mr. Probert stopping to speak to her. He is shaking hands—oh, I 
could scream! What a shame!” 

“* She stopped Aim, Eliza,” corrected Miss Jane, severely. “I could 
see that much from here. He really must be lost to all sense of pro- 
priety. To shake hands with a milliner!” 

“And one who serves in a shop,” added Miss Eliza. ‘That 
brown silk has five flounces to it—just count them, Mrs. Thompson. 
And she has tacked lace cuffs on the sleeves! Oh, she is a design- 
ing young woman!” 

The object of these reproaches was Winnifred Dee. For some 
little time past Miss Dee had been, unconsciously to herself, raising 
the demon of rancour in Rillbrook. These ladies were about to pray 
for deliverance from envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, 
while they and many of their sisterhood were indulging it freely in 
their hearts. 
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The former milliner of Rillbrook was a Mrs. James: a superior, 
obliging woman, who was liked by her customers. She had a small 
shop also, selling ribbons, artificial flowers, feathers, lace, and other 
such articles pertaining to her trade. Four years ago there appeared 
behind her counter, one fine summer’s morning, a charming-look- 
ing, ladylike girl of eighteen, dressed in deep mourning.  Rill- 


brook found out that she was a Miss Dee, the only child of a land- 


surveyor, who had recently died, and who had been distantly related 
to Mrs. James. Mr. Dee had died comparatively young and quite 
unexpectedly, and had not been able to make any provision for his 
daughter. ‘You must come to me, Winnifred,” wrote Mrs. James: 
and Winnifred came accordingly. 

She was very pretty, very pleasant, lively and sweet-tempered, and 
had been well-educated ; and from that time she remained with Mrs. 
James, having no other home. 

“She is a dear, good girl, very grateful to me,” Mrs. James would 
say confidentially to her customers, “though I know the millinery 
business rubs against her notions, and especially the shop and 
having to serve in it. Her father was a scholar and well connected, 
you see, ladies, and her mother was a clergyman’s daughter : but 
Winnifred has good sense ; and having brought her mind to submit to 
circumstances, she does it cheerfully. And I think she will make as 
nice a bonnet, in time, as I can; if not a better.” 

So, perforce, as it seemed, Winnifred Dee became a milliner, and 
served the ladies of Rillbrook. Everybody liked her; liked her much. 
She was merry-hearted, sunny-mannered ; and if she forgot to say 
“ma’am” as often as she ought, it was found excusable, she not 
having been ‘‘ to the manner born.” 

At the end of two years Mrs. James died, and the business fell to 
Miss Dee. For one year after that she was patronized and coun- 
tenanced: and then a change set in. It had occurred to her to adda 
small circulating library to her business, which was not very profitable : 
Rillbrook being but a small place, and some of its ladies making one 
bonnet serve for a year and three-quarters. The library involved the 
changing of books, and brought a new element into the shop in the 
shape of a young man now and then. This would have given no 
offence ; men, young or old, being at liberty to read ; but, unfortunately, 
they did not only change the books: they admired and talked to 
Miss Dee. 

It set the ladies of Rillbrook against her. She had a beautiful 
face, and her address was charming; and men, especially eligible 
ones, were not so plentiful in the village that they could be spared to 
Miss Dee. Animosity grew strong, culminating at length in the dis- 
covery that Mr. Probert had gone over to the enemy, and might often 
be seen in the shop. 

For Mr. Probert, the surgeon and general practitioner, was con- 
sidered the most eligible match in Rillbrook. A genial, warm- 
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hearted man, who drove his gig, with a head to it for wet weather, 
and who was a widower with one little girl, and fairly well-off apart 
from his practice. He was all the rage. Young ladies set their 
ribbons at him, middle-aged maidens and widows regarded him as 
peculiarly their own, for was he not approaching his fortieth year, 
and who could be so suitable as a lady of his own age to be made the 
second Mrs. Probert. And when it became known that he had 
taken to frequent Miss Dee’s shop, indignation abounded. ‘ What 
an extraordinary person she must be to allow it!” cried Miss Eliza 
Down. ‘“ Quite a creature!” 

“How is it that Mr. Probert is dancing here perpetually?” 
demanded an old lady, stern and venomous, one day that she had 
gone in to order a cap. 

*‘ My assistant, Martha White, is ill, ma’am,” replied Winnifred. 

“‘Tll!” returned the dame, who had three single daughters who 
had left their teens behind them for many a year. ‘“ Why, I see her 
sitting there at work,” pointing to the inner room. 

“Yes, she is getting better, but her cough and chest are very bad 
still. Mr. Probert is anxious about her.” 

** Anyway, she looks well enough to me,” retorted the ungracious 
dame. ‘And let me see some other sort of net; I don’t like this 
flimsy stuff.” 

Martha White recovered, and time went on; but Mr. Probert did 
not give up his objectionable habit of running in and out of Miss 
Dee’s shop. Jemima Raddle, daughter of the late Major Raddle, 
who lived in the rooms over the stationer’s shop opposite, upon 
a very small income, declared she had known him stay talking to 
Miss Dee for ten minutes at a stretch, which she considered most 
reprehensible. That Winnie Dee! 

Matters were in this uncomfortable state on this summer’s day ; 
this warm, still, bright Sunday, when the sun shone and the skies 
were blue, and the congregation was on its way to church. Mr. 
Probert had shaken hands with Winnie Dee in the eyes and face of 
all the street, and was now walking by her side. Mrs. Thompson, 
looking on, would have liked to hurl a stone at her; the Miss Downs 
felt fit to faint. “So disgraceful,” they murmured ; “so disgraceful.” 

The curious part of it was that the poor young girl, innocent and 
inoffensive, had not yet gathered the smallest knowledge of the 
commotion that the public had set up, or was aware that she was 
losing favour. ‘True, she had lately noticed that some ladies, when 
they came in, were not so free and pleasant with her as they used to 
be; but she never supposed the fault could lie in herself, or that she 
had given any sort of offence. She walked down the street now by 
the Doctor’s side, her pretty face turned to him in conversation, the 
rose pink on her cheeks rather deeper than usual, from the haste she 
had made in getting ready. She had had a hard week’s work, and 
had sat up late at night to get it done. New bonnets had been 
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wanted, shabby hats had to be cleaned and trimmed, caps that did 
not suit (their owners never thinking that the unbecomingness lay in 
the old faces and not in the caps) had come back to be altered; and, 
beyond all this, she had made up this silk gown for herself. A lovely 
silk it was, a true golden brown, as the Miss Downs had remarked. 
They thought it was new—had wondered “how she got it.” 
Winnifred could have told them, had they asked her, that it once 
belonged to Mrs. James; she had bought it to attend a wedding, and 
she, Winnie, had now made it up for herself. A new, fresh silk it 
looked upon her, trimmed at the throat and wrists with bits of pillow 
lace, and fitting the graceful figure to perfection—as did all her 
garments. She was well and modestly and becomingly attired, from 
the small straw bonnet with its shaded ribbons,.to the well-fitting 
brown gloves and the neat black kid boots. To dress neatly and 
nicely is an instinct with some women, and it was with Winnifred. 

She took her seat in the accustomed pew, and Mr. Probert walked 
on to his own. Those near her saw that she looked unusually lovely, 
with her pure profile and the heightened colour on her cheeks. Mr. 
Probert, as a medical man of discernment, did not like that bright 
colour; sometimes it looked so very much like hectic. She was too 
pretty this morning for the ladies to look at, except from the corners 
of their eyes ; with those eyes they jotted down items of her looks 
and manner in their memories, to be talked of after service. 

“ Plenty of style at church to-day, Jemima!” cried Miss Jane Down 
ironically to her friend Miss Raddle, as they walked out of the church- 
yard, and she gave an expressive glance at the slender figure before them. 

Miss Jemima tossed her head. “Indeed, yes. Fine feathers make 
fine birds. That silk must have cost a pretty penny.” 

“Just the remark we made before church. I think she might have 
contented herself with a plainer colour, if she must needs have a silk. 
Eliza says ir 

“ And with one less rich,” came the impatient interruption. “I 
wonder where the girl gets the money from to dress as she does ?” 

“Oh, in making bonnets and caps, of course.” It was a harmless 
sentence, this, which fell from Miss Jane Down’s lips ; yet her manner 
and voice were so peculiar, her laugh so meaning, that the two women 
looked at each other and exchanged glances. 

“Winnie Dee is a hard-working girl, and I think she means well,” 
observed a lady who had overtaken them, Mrs. Curlew. ‘ But I do 
not approve of her dressing as she does, in silks, and laces, and dainty 
bonnets ; and I think it must be done from a reprehensible motive— 
that of attracting the admiration of young men—and that she is vain 
and frivolous.” 

“Oh, mother, I think you misjudge her,” spoke up Alice Curlew, 
who was as unsophisticated as her father, the retired sailor-captain. 
‘“‘T have never seen anything the least bit wrong in Winnifred Dee. 
She was well born, you know—and she can’t help being pretty.” 
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“* Do you think her pretty, Alice!” cried Miss Jane Down. “J 
don’t. She has a good complexion ; but her features are no better 
than other people’s, that I see.” 

Alice laughed. ‘ Mr. Probert thinks they are, I fancy. See! he 
has joined her ; and I saw he came with her to church.” 

Miss Jane’s face turned of an agreeable lead colour. It was true: 
Mr. Probert, nodding to one and another, as he passed quickly 
through the throng, had again halted by the side of that objectionable 
girl. He walked by her up the street, shook hands with her at her 
own door, and left her with a pleasant laugh. 

Nothing less than a bombshell seemed to have fallen on the indig- 
nant women of Rillbrook as they witnessed it. 

But one can’t altogether scathe a young woman to death because a 
middle-aged doctor is seen shaking hands with her in the street, or 
chatting to her while he changes a book in her little library. The 
feminine portion of Rillbrook went about with upturned, noses and 
dissatisfied tongues ; but they did no worse. And thus the weeks 
went on, and September came in. 

One day in that auspicious month of lovely foliage, Miss Down, 
having received some rents due to her, paid Mr. Probert his account 
for medical attendance, which had been running for two years. It 
came to five pounds, and she handed him a bank note for that 
amount, having first of all placed her initials upon it and noted down 
its number, Miss Eliza Down being methodical in all her ways. 

This was on a Thursday. On the afternoon of the following day, 
Friday, Miss Jane Down called at the milliner’s, to settle for their 
summer bonnets, and found Miss Dee at work in the little parlour 
behind. She came forward, trim and neat as usual, and smilingly 
pretty. 

“You are all by yourself!” exclaimed Miss Jane, who would have 
held a gossip with the deuce himself, failing a more eligible party, 
rather than forego it. ‘‘ Where’s Martha White to-day ?” 

“T have let her go home for a fortnight,” replied Winnifred. “ She 
needed a holiday, poor girl.” 

** Do you mean to take one yourself?” 

Winnifred laughed, showing her pearly teeth. ‘I should like to— 
oh, so much !—and I have an invitation. But I don’t know.” 

** Who has invited you ?” unceremoniously questioned Miss Jane. 

* A cousin of my father’s ; a lady who lives in Cumberland. Still, 
ma’am, I don’t think I can go. There would be the expense, for one 
thing. I am not sure, too—and this is my chief difficulty—whether 
Martha White could manage the business during my absence, or 
whether I ought to leave her here alone. Mr. Probert wants me to 
go; he says I ought to.” 

Miss Jane Down nearly dropped her purse. ‘‘ Who says that, do 
you say?” 

“ Mr. Probert, ma’am.” 
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“Very strange!” remarked Miss Jane, in strong suspicion. ‘Why 
should he say such a thing to you. What business is it of his ?” 

Winnifred Dee, measuring off two yards of brown ribbon, destined 
for the adornment of Miss Jane’s hair, looked up for a moment, 
rather surprised at the acrid tone. ‘Mr. Probert thinks I am not 
very strong, Miss Jane,” was her answer ; “he says a little change 
would do me good.” 

Miss Jane Down drew in her lips and vouchsafed no further 
familiarity. ‘The bill comes to forty-eight shillings, doesn’t it ?” she 
tartly asked. 

“Yes, ma’am. Thirty-six shillings for the bonnets, four shillings 
and eightpence for the cuffs and collars, and e 

“Oh! I know the items; you need not go over them,” came the 
snarling interruption. 

Silence ensued. Miss Jane Down was rummaging amid the 
pockets of her leather purse, apparently unable to pick out its coins. 
She ended by turning it upside down upon the counter, when two 
sovereigns were exposed to view. 

““T never knew such a thing!” she exclaimed, speaking naturally 
in her perplexity. ‘I could have declared I put three sovereigns in 
before leaving home. Then I can’t pay you to-day,” she added. 
“TI have nothing else with me except a ten-pound note; and I 
suppose you are not able to change that ?” 

“‘T think I can change it, if you wish, Miss Jane. But it does not 
in the least matter about paying me ; that will do at any time.” 

‘I'd be glad of the change, if you haveit. I was going on to the 
post-office, to ask them to do it for me. You can take for the 
bill.” 

Miss Dee unlocked her cash-box; she handed out a five-pound 
note, and the rest of the change in gold and silver. Jane Down took 
up the note to scan it, as a matter of precaution, bad notes not being 
entirely unknown at Rillbrook ; and then down she sat on the shop 
stool, and grew pale about the lips. It was the same note given by 
her sister only the previous day to Mr. Probert. 

“Don’t you feel well, ma’am?” cried the girl, seeing the pallor. 

“Oh, I am well enough—only let me get out of here,” retorted 
the lady. 

Winnifred supposed she found the shop close, and made haste to 
receipt the bill. Miss Jane Down had been bent upon an afternoon’s 
gadding to this place and the other place; but she tore back home 
wildly from the shop door. 

‘* Eliza! Eliza!” she panted, bursting breathlessly into the parlour, 
where her sister was sitting. ‘‘ Look at this note. Do you know 
it?” 

Miss Down put on her spectacles—which she had taken to wear 
lately, though she would not have let Rillbrook know it for untold 
gold. 
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“ Know it! Why, of course I know it. It is the one I gave Mr. 
Probert yesterday ; here is my mark on it, ‘E.D.’ What brings you 
with it? It’s good, I suppose ?” 

“J—have—just—had—this—note—given—me—in—change ; and 
—-by—that—Dee—girl !” returned the other, with slow enunciation 
and emphatic stress. 

“Nonsense, Jane !” 

‘‘ Eliza, it is true.” 

“‘ But—what should bring Dee with the note I gave Mr. Probert ?” 
cried Miss Down, too much bewildered to discern daylight. 

“What, indeed! You may well ask.” 

The two sisters gazed into one another’s eyes, obvious inferences 
beginning slowly to dawn upon Miss Eliza. To do her justice, they 
gave her a startling shock. 

** Oh, Jane, what a dreadful thing !” 


There are times when one feels apt to question whether some 
demon of mischief be not abroad in the world for the special purpose 
of heaping ill-luck upon its poor defenceless mortals. As if this one 
ill-fated suspicion were not sufficient to fall upon Winnifred Dee’s 
devoted head, another was to supervene. 

The following Wednesday night, late, Miss Jemima Raddle was 
seated at her window, over the stationer’s, enjoying the moonlight ; for 
she was of a pensive turn, like poor Kathleen O’Moore. Her mind 
ran on the dreadful scandal which, for the past few days, had been 
shaking Rillbrook with horror. For you may be sure the Miss Downs 
had not failed to talk in whispers, and how could Miss Jemima, 
despite pensive sentiment, help dwelling upon the thing, when the 
house stared her in the face over the narrow roadway. 

“‘ Of course he is to be pitied, poor gentleman,” ran her thoughts. 
‘“‘ Men, particularly professional men, are so unsuspicious. When a 
girl has a tolerably pretty face they never suspect she can be design- 
ing and wicked, and so they drop into her toils. Dear me! I did 
not think it was so late.” 

The church clock was striking eleven. Miss Jemima’s soliloquy 
was not quite finished. 

‘*Not but that some blame attaches to Probert. A doctor, and all, 
and holding a responsible position among us; and who There 
goes her light upstairs! She’s going to bed, the hussy! And I 
suppose I must go myself, if I am to get any beauty sleep, so I may 
as well draw the curtain and light my candle: it seems a shame, 
though, to shut out this lovely moonlight. I wonder—my goodness ! 
Who’s that ?” 

The break off and the exclamation had been called forth by a sight 
outside. Walking rapidly down the street came a man in dark 
clothes, who halted at Miss Dee’s door. When about to ring, he 
appeared to think better a‘ it, came out to the middle of the road, 
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“‘ Very strange!” remarked Miss Jane, in strong suspicion. ‘ Why 
should he say such a thing to you. What business is it of his ? ” 

Winnifred Dee, measuring off two yards of brown ribbon, destined 
for the adornment of Miss Jane’s hair, looked up for a moment, 
rather surprised at the acrid tone. ‘Mr. Probert thinks I am not 
very strong, Miss Jane,” was her answer ; “he says a little change 
would do me good.” 

Miss Jane Down drew in her lips and vouchsafed no further 
familiarity. ‘The bill comes to forty-eight shillings, doesn’t it ?” she 
tartly asked. 

“Yes, ma’am. Thirty-six shillings for the bonnets, four shillings 
and eightpence for the cuffs and collars, and ———” 

“Oh! I know the items; you need not go over them,” came the 
snarling interruption. 

Silence ensued. Miss Jane Down was rummaging amid the 
pockets of her leather purse, apparently unable to pick out its coins. 
She ended by turning it upside down upon the counter, when two 
sovereigns were exposed to view. 

**T never knew such a thing!” she exclaimed, speaking naturally 
in her perplexity. ‘I could have declared I put three sovereigns in 
before leaving home. Then I can’t pay you to-day,” she added. 
“T have nothing else with me except a ten-pound note; and I 
suppose you are not able to change that ?” 

“‘T think I can change it, if you wish, Miss Jane. But it does not 
in the least matter about paying me ; that will do at any time.” 

“I'd be glad of the change, if you haveit. I was going on to the 
post-office, to ask them to do it for me. You can take for the 
bill.” 

Miss Dee unlocked her cash-box; she handed out a five-pound 
note, and the rest of the change in gold and silver. Jane Down took 
up the note to scan it, as a matter of precaution, bad notes not being 
entirely unknown at Rillbrook ; and then down she sat on the shop 
stool, and grew pale about the lips. It was the same note given by 
her sister only the previous day to Mr. Probert. 

‘Don’t you feel well, ma’am?” cried the girl, seeing the pallor. 

“Oh, I am well enough—only let me get out of here,” retorted 
the lady. 

Winnifred supposed she found the shop close, and made haste to 
receipt the bill. Miss Jane Down had been bent upon an afternoon’s 
gadding to this place and the other place; but she tore back home 
wildly from the shop door. 

** Eliza ! Eliza!” she panted, bursting breathlessly into the parlour, 
where her sister was sitting. ‘‘ Look at this note. Do you know 

it?” 

Miss Down put on her spectacles—which she had taken to wear 
lately, though she would not have let Rillbrook know it for untold 
gold. 
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* Know it! Why, of course I know it. It is the one I gave Mr. 
Probert yesterday ; here is my mark on it, ‘E.D.’ What brings you 
with it? It’s good, I suppose ?” 

“J—have—just—had—this—note—given—me—in—change ; and 
—by—that—Dee—girl !” returned the other, with slow enunciation 
and emphatic stress. 

“Nonsense, Jane !” 

‘* Eliza, it is true.” 

“‘ But—what should bring Dee with the note I gave Mr. Probert ?” 
cried Miss Down, too much bewildered to discern daylight. 

“* What, indeed! You may well ask.” 

The two sisters gazed into one another’s eyes, obvious inferences 
beginning slowly to dawn upon Miss Eliza. To do her justice, they 
gave her a startling shock. 

“ Oh, Jane, what a dreadful thing !” 


There are times when one feels apt to question whether some 
demon of mischief be not abroad in the world for the special purpose 
of heaping ill-luck upon its poor defenceless mortals. As if this one 
ill-fated suspicion were not sufficient to fall upon Winnifred Dee’s 
devoted head, another was to supervene. 

The following Wednesday night, late, Miss Jemima Raddle was 
seated at her window, over the stationer’s, enjoying the moonlight ; for 
she was of a pensive turn, like poor Kathleen O’Moore. Her mind 
ran on the dreadful scandal which, for the past few days, had been 
shaking Rillbrook with horror. For you may be sure the Miss Downs 
had not failed to talk in whispers, and how could Miss Jemima, 
despite pensive sentiment, help dwelling upon the thing, when the 
house stared her in the face over the narrow roadway. 

“ Of course he is to be pitied, poor gentleman,” ran her thoughts. 
“Men, particularly professional men, are so unsuspicious. When a 
girl has a tolerably pretty face they never suspect she can be design- 
ing and wicked, and so they drop into her toils. Dear me! I did 
not think it was so late.” 

The church clock was striking eleven. Miss Jemima’s soliloquy 
was not quite finished. 

“Not but that some blame attaches to Probert. A doctor, and all, 
and holding a responsible position among us ; and who There 
goes her light upstairs! She’s going to bed, the hussy! And I 
suppose I must go myself, if I am to get any beauty sleep, so I may 
as well draw the curtain and light my candle: it seems a shame, 
though, to shut out this lovely moonlight. I wonder—my goodness ! 
Who’s that ?” 

The break off and the exclamation had been called forth by a sight 
outside. Walking rapidly down the street came a man in dark 
clothes, who halted at Miss Dee’s door. When about to ring, he 
appeared to think better of it, came out to the middle of the road, 
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looked up at the light in the upstair casement window, went back, 
and rang gently. Then the light came down again and the door was 
opened to admit him. It was Charles Probert ; and Miss Jemima, as 
she recognised him, felt.as if a quart of cold water were trickling 
down her spine. That girl must be alone in the house, as Miss Jemima 
told herself. Martha White was away on her holiday, and the little 
maid-servant, Milly, was only there by day. Naturally but one in- 
ference could be drawn—that the Doctor was intending to devour her 
up, as the wolf devoured little Red Riding Hood’s grandmother. 

“‘ And the skies don’t fall to crush that viper of a girl!” passionately 
shrieked Miss Jemima, as she clasped her hands together, and drew 
her curtains with a bang, to shut out all unholy sights. 

With the morning hours, the shameful scandal was abroad in Rill- 
brook, all the women whispering of it to one another. Not the men; 
it was kept from them: though, indeed, there were but few men to 
whisper to, for the inhabitants consisted mostly of the other sex. 
Mrs. Curlew repeated it to her husband; who had his virtues, but 
was given to rum-and-water and fits of passion; and he went into 
such a rage with her that she was fain to retract the news. Captain 
Curlew, in his indignant anger at what he called women’s backbiting 
—especially at their backbiting that pretty, innocent, defenceless 
Winnie Dee—would have sallied forth to tell his friend Probert, but 
that the Doctor had gone off with early morning to attend a wedding 
at a distant farmhouse. 

And Winnie Dee, sitting singing at her work in the pleasant little 
shop, knew nothing of this. Her conscience was clear, her mind 
pure, her heart light, and she never dreamed that the breath of 
slander was abroad to touch her fair fame. Charles Probert, 
drinking the bride’s health at the wedding breakfast, knew nothing of 
it; neither then nor for many a day. . 

By-and-by Winnifred Dee fell to wondering why people looked so 
strangely at her; why they shunned her. Her custom fell off; the 
ladies did not come any more to buy ribbons and laces and flowers 
at her shop, or to order bonnets; if she met them in the street they 
turned their heads another way. ‘The fashionable young girls, who 
used to come themselves to change their books, now sent a servant. 
She could not imagine how she had offended them ; what it was that 
she had done. 

The next thing was, that a new milliner was induced to come to 
the place, and she set herself up in the shop, then just vacated, 
underneath the rooms of Miss Jemima Raddle. Every woman in 
Rillbrook seemed to want new adornments, and crowded into it. 
Winnifred Dee watched them with a sinking heart. 

One bitterly cold wintry day, when the white snow lay on the 
ground and the skies were gray and gloomy, her young servant’s 
mother presented herself at the house, to say that she could not let 
the girl attend any more. Winnifred asked why: was Milly dis- 
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satisfied with anything? The mother said, “No; Milly was not 
dissatisfied : but she could not allow her to continue in a situation 
that had a bad name.” Winnifred, shocked and frightened, ques- 
tioned further; and though she could not hear anything tangible, 
she heard enough. One thing the woman said outright—that she 
was supposed to be “very familiar” with Dr. Probert. 

And then Winnifred Dee knew what it all meant—that which had 
so puzzled her; knew why Rillbrook looked at her askance, and 
bought its bonnets elsewhere, and made a wide-spaced circle around 
her as she went to and from church, and altogether shunned her as 
one to be abandoned for ever. She knew that her good name had 
been assailed, though she did not know how, or why, or wherefore. 
And the rose faded out of her cheek, and the light from her eye, and 
her step grew listless and heavy: and again the dreary weeks 
dragged by. 

Mr. Probert paid two visits to London about this time, so that he 
was much away. After that, a season of sickness set in; his patients 
absorbed all his thoughts and care, and he had no leisure for running 
into people’s houses or shops for a friendly gossip. But one day, 
when Winnifred was out upon some indispensable errand, the Doctor 
happened to meet her. He felt half staggered at her changed 
appearance. 

“Why, what is the matter?” he exclaimed. ‘ You look ill.” 

* T am not very ill, thank you, Mr. Probert. I have had a bad cold.” 

‘Ts that all? It has made you pale and thin. I must call in and 
doctor you up.” 

“‘Oh, thank you, no! there is not any necessity,” she answered, in 
a kind of hasty eagerness. ‘I shall soon get better.” 

“Perhaps you have been working too hard lately; or fretting 
about that opposition shop set up opposite? You must not do 
either. And be sure you let me know if you are ill. This weather is 
too cold for you to be out in.” 

He went striding off, for he was in a hurry: and Winnifred saw 
Miss Eliza and Miss Jane Down picking their way just then along 
the middle of the street, where the snow was thinnest, in their 
velvets and furs. They turned such condemning faces upon the 
poor young girl that her heart was scared. 

That day she caught a fresh cold. The snow wet her boots and 
the boots wet her feet, and she had to take to her bed. 

‘Hadn't I better call in Mr. Probert?” asked Martha White, 
who was still at the shop, as per agreement, though there was no 
work to do in it. 

“No, no,” answered her young mistress. ‘I’d not trouble him 
for the world, or anybody else. I shall be better soon.” 

So Martha White, an incapable young woman, save at her work, 
did not call in any assistance. She concocted stews of gruel and 
arrowroot over the bedroom fire, and administered doses of cough 
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mixture ; and the days went on. Winnifred got up again, and came 
downstairs ; but she looked like a shadow, and her cough had a hollow 
sound. 

“If I might but die!” she murmured in pain to her weary heart 
ten times a day; “if I might but die!” 

A moment of inspiration took Martha White. Seeing the Doctor 
pass one afternoon, she ran out and asked him to step in: for 
indeed Winnifred’s cough was getting beyond her. 

“Not well?—can’t eat ?—coughs day and night!” echoed Mr. 
Probert, as he rubbed his boots, all muddy with the thaw, on the 
door-mat. ‘Not been taking care of herself, I suppose? Where 
is she ?” 

She was in the little room behind the shop, shivering over the 
fire ; a shawl on her shoulders, and a cup of hot tea in her hand. 

“Good heavens!” cried Mr. Probert, under his breath. 

_ For he had not seen any face in the course of his practice look 
much more like a dying one than that looked. The cheeks had a 
hectic flush, the eyes were hollow. However, he sat down by her 
with a cheerful word, and put a few questions. 

“Not very well! Indeed, I should think you are not. And now, 
tell me why you did not send to tell me.” 

‘‘J—I don’t suppose much can be done for me, and I did not 
like to trouble you,” she answered, looking up at him with eyes so 
sad and weary that his heart ached for her. 

“Do you cough much ?” 

“A great deal.” 

‘Get pretty good rest at night ? ” 

“Not much. I think it must be consumption,” she suddenly 
added. 

** Why do you think that ?” 

“Because I seem to be going just as my father went. He was 
apparently in the best of health, and he took cold, and consumption 
came on. It was very rapid ; he died in less than six weeks. My 
symptoms are just like his—the cough, and the weakness, and 
the ? 

“All the more reason that you should have sent for me,’ 
interrupted Mr. Probert. ‘Do you want to die?” 

She did not answer for a minute ; Mr. Probert noted it in his 
mind. ‘My father had every possible medical aid, and it did not 
save him,” was all she said. 

“That cannot be any reason why we should not save you. What 
did your mother die of ?” 

“The same thing—consumption. They are better off.” 

“* Have you anything on your mind ?” resumed the shrewd Doctor, 
struck with her despairing look and hopeless tone. 

She gave a faint gasp; her face turned deadly white. ‘“ Ah,” said 
he, “I see there’s something. Is it anything that you can tell to me?” 
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“No, sir; oh no! never to you,” she answered ; and her agitation 
was so great he could not say more: so he went on to examine her 
chest. 

“T will send you in some medicine, Miss Dee; and I should 
recommend you not to get up to-morrow. You will be better in bed 
for a day or two,” he added; “it will give you rest. ‘To-morrow 
morning I will call in again, and I hope to find you better.” 

It was too late to save Winnifred Dee: Charles Probert said so 
to himself when he went out. He had a faint suspicion that she 
wanted to die: and he knew that when people get that idea into 
their heads to start with, and any serious disease supervenes, it is not 
always to be cured. Still he wished that he had been called in 
earlier: he might have warded off this consumption, though probably 
only for a time, as it appeared to be hereditary. What could it be 
that was troubling her ?—the setting-up of that milliner opposite, 
threatening loss of custom? But no; he hardly thought that. As 
these ideas passed through his mind, he saw Mrs. Sims over the way, 
the Vicar’s wife. For some months now this lady had been away 
from Rillbrook, having been seized with a dangerous illness while 
visiting her mother at a distance. ‘The Vicar had spent a good part 
of every week with her, so that the sayings and doings of the parish 
had not reached his ears. They were at home now for good, and 
had just been regaled with the dainty dish of scandal touching 
Winnifred Dee, as served up to them with its items and details. 

“ Mrs. Sims, I fear Winnifred Dee is dying,” began Mr. Probert, 
after shaking hands with her, and congratulating her on her return 
and renewed health. ‘I knew nothing about her illness until half 
an hour ago, I am sorry to say, when Martha White darted out and 
called me in. I don’t think she will live.” 

Considering what she had heard, this address took Mrs. Sims by 
surprise. She had not supposed the whispered scandal admitted of 
doubt, but she had always deemed the surgeon to be of an open, 
straightforward nature, and he certainly did not speak now as though 
he had anything dark on his conscience that needed concealment. 

“What is the matter with her?” she asked, watching his counte- 
nance attentively. 

“Consumption. It has come on very rapidly, and, by what she 
tells me, must be hereditary. But the reason I speak to you is this, 
Mrs. Sims: the poor girl—and really she is but a girl—has some 
trouble upon her mind. It struck me so from her sad tones and the 
hopeless despair in her eyes ; so I asked her—asked her to tell me 
what is was, but she would not. I think, perhaps, if you were to 
question her, she might tell you.” 

“You have no idea what it is, yourself?” 

“T have not the least. A new bonnet shop has set itself up in 
Staveley’s old place since you left, which no doubt diminishes hey 
custom—the world is sure to run after fresh faces, you know—but | 
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do not think it can be that. Perhaps you will see her? It is a sad 
thing for her to be dying there all alone.” 

Mrs. Sims looked after the Doctor as he passed onwards up the 
street. ‘‘ There’s not an atom of embarrassment about him,” she 
said to herself ; “he cou/d not speak to me in this free, open way if 
what the Miss Downs say is true. I don’t believe it ; some strange 
mistake must exist, and I’ll go and talk to Winnifred Dee. I always 
liked her.” 

Mrs. Sims found Winnifred very ill indeed ; shivering with the cold, 
agitated by the Doctor’s visit. Partly at the kind greeting, partly at 
the pleasure of seeing the Vicar’s wife again—for she had always 
befriended her—she burst into tears and sobs. 

It was not a moment for cross-questioning, especially on unpleasant 
topics, and Mrs. Sims left her, promising to go again the next day. 
She then paid a visit to Miss Jemima Raddle and to the Miss Downs, 
and was assured by those gentlewomen that any mistake in what they 
had known and seen and heard was simply impossible. 

The morning saw Mrs. Sims by Winnifred’s bedside: even in 
those few hours she seemed weaker. It was a somewhat difficult task 
that Mrs. Sims had to enter upon. She began by talking lovingly to 
the girl in soothing tones, so as to invite her confidence, and she 
then asked her to tell her what was upon her mind. Winnifred 
answered by relating how she had been shunned; she did not know 
why or wherefore ; answered with the tears rolling down her cheeks. 

*‘ Are you not conscious of having given cause of offence?” asked 
Mrs. Sims. 

‘J have not given any that I know of, ma’am,” sighed Winnifred. 
“T lie awake, night after night, asking myself what it can be that I’ve 
done, and I can think of nothing. It is not, you see, as though one 
lady shunned me ; it’s every one of them.” 

Mrs. Sims considered. How best could she put the questions she 
wished to put. ‘Do you recollect, Winnifred,” she began at last, 
“that, when Miss Jane Down came to you to pay her bill last autumn, 
you changed a ten-pound note for her, giving her back a five-pound 
note and some gold ?” 

‘“‘ Ves, I remember it well,” said Winnifred ; “it is not often I have 
had to change a note of that value. Miss Jane was going to pay me 
in coin, and found that she had not brought out enough.” 

“Can you remember whence you had that five-pound note ?” 

“There was nothing wrong with it, was there?” quickly cried the 
sick girl—for thought is quick. ‘It was not a bad one, was it?” 

“No, no, child; the note was good. But I rather wish to trace 
back that note, for another reason. Where’ did you get it?” 

“From Mr. Probert,” replied Winnifred, readily. ‘He gave it 
me in payment for some books.” 

“Books!” repeated Mrs. Sims, looking at her in some doubt. 
“Five pounds for books ?” 
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“Tt was in this way,” said the girl. ‘One day, when he came in to . 
change a book, I was writing to London to order a parcel of books 
down. He suddenly said that perhaps myagent in London would be good 
enough to procure him a new medical work that had recently been 
published : it would save the trouble of having it sent direct to him- 
self. Yes, I said, and it would perhaps save him also a few shillings 
by way of discount. The book came in my parcel; it was a very 
expensive one in two volumes, nearly three guineas, I think. Mr. 
Probert gave me that five- -pound note in payment, and I returned 
him the change.” 

“Those wicked scandal-mongers !” mentally groaned Mrs. Sims, 
‘Mr. Probert used to come in to change books ?” she said aloud. 

“Ves, ma’am, often ; nearly every other day. He should be lost, 
he said, without a good book of fiction to relax his mind with at the 
close of day. There is nothing like it, he thinks, for relieving a tired 
brain. Lately he has not had time to read.” 

“T’ll not question her about the other, which that Jemima Raddle 
tells of—I should be ashamed to,” decided Mrs. Sims. And she 
dropped the subject for one of pleasantness, speaking words of peace 
and consolation. 

When she carried her report home to her husband, and told him : 
her conviction—that Winnifred Dee was pure and innocent as the t 
day—Mr. Sims put on his top-coat and hat, and went out to makea 
call upon the Doctor. 

‘‘ Have I been in the habit of visiting Winnifred Dee late in the 
evening >—Why, what on earth do you mean, Sims ?” demanded the 
surgeon, in reply to a question or two which had astonished him. 

“Did you never go to her house late at night—for any purpose— 
ten or eleven or twelve o’clock; I don’t know exactly what time. 
To change books, say—or on some other errand ?” 

“‘ Never.” 

“Tt is said you did.” 

“ But I tell you I did not. Who says it ?” 

‘Miss Jemima Raddle affirms she saw you. I had better repeat 
to you all that is being said,” continued the clergyman ; “ indeed, I | 
have no alternative now but to sift the matter to the bottom.” And, 
drawing his chair nearer, he forthwith told the whole. 

Mr. Probert responded by a few strong words, calling the ladies 
anything but angels, especially Miss Jemima. In the midst of this 
tirade, against which the clergyman mildly put up his hand in protest, 
he suddenly stopped short. 

“Stay a bit,” said he, after a pause; “I see it now. Says, does 
she, the old jade, that she saw me come stealing down the street— 
stealing, forsooth !—and look up at Winnifred Dee’s bedroom window, 
and then knock at the door, and go in when I was admitted? Well, 
it’s true.” 
“True !” 
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“Tt occurred in this way. Mary Thorpe was to be married the 
next day. She and her mother had had their bonnets at Miss Dee’s. 
I was over at the farmer’s that afternoon, attending the little lad who 
was ill, and heard a lament from the farmer’s wife that she should not 
be able to wear her bonnet: it was too small, would not come on, 
and she had no one, they were so busy, to send in with it to Miss Dee’s 
to get it altered. I offered to bring it in for her, and to take it back in 
the morning—I was going to the wedding, you know. So she had the 
band-box, it was but a small one, put in my gig, with the bonnet and a 
note in it, and I brought it in to Miss Dee, undertaking to send for it 
again in the evening. Before evening came, I was called out to a 
patient, from whom I did not get away till close on eleven o'clock. I 
was nearly at home when I remembered Mrs. Thorpe’s bonnet. It 
was too late to send a servant for it, and on the spur of the moment 
I turned back for it myself, knowing I should be off betimes in 
the morning. Deuce take that Miss Jemima, with her miserable 
notions !” emphatically spoke the Doctor, breaking off to say it. 

“Never mind Miss Jemima; go on.” 

“There’s not much more. I looked up at the window: had it 
been dark I should have concluded they were gone to bed, and 
taken the chance of the morning ; but there was a light in it, so I 
rang. The little servant, Milly, opened the door : 

“TI thought Milly did not sleep there,” interrupted Mr. Sims. 

“She did, I believe, while Martha White was absent. Any way, 
she was there that night. Miss Dee followed her downstairs and 
gave me the band-box, which was all ready for me, and I carried it 
home. I was not there two minutes. And that’s the whole truth, 
Sims, on my sacred word.” 

The clergyman went out with a downcast face, musing on the 
iniquity of the human heart in woman ; its proneness to believe evil 
instead of good, its propensity to traduce rather than to excuse. He 
called upon Miss Eliza and Miss Jane Down, and gave them, in his 
mild way, a little of his mind ; and from them he went to Miss 
Jemima Raddle. 

“’d put the backbiting old maids in the pillory, give me my way,” 
pronounced Captain Curlew the next day, when Rillbrook was being 
convicted of its slander. ‘“ Hang me if I’d not!” 

But it was too late to save Winnifred Dee. A very short while, 
and the angels came down, to bear her in their arms from this 
cruel world to one where slander and sorrow entereth not. 

“‘ She was delicately and nervously constituted, and she inherited 
consumption from both father and mother,” observed Mr. Probert to 
a knot of questioning ladies. ‘And the worry that fell upon her 
from the whispering of false tongues, the sleepless nights, the hours 
of weeping, must have prepared her for bodily illness, so that when 
it seized upon her frame she could not make head against it. 
I’d not stop at Rillbrook for the world.” 
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‘You are not going to leave it, Doctor?” exclaimed Miss Jane 
Down, breathlessly, who made one of the listeners. 

“Indeed I am, ma’am. I was already thinking of joining a 
friend in London, whose practice is too large for him, and this has 
decided me. Who knows what might be said of me next, were I 
to stay? How could I suffer my little daughter to grow up in the 
place?” 

‘© Oh, but—it was all a mistake, you know, dear Mr. Probert,” 
cried Miss Jemima Raddle. ‘What should we do without you ?” 

“What you can, ma’am,” answered the Doctor. “I have sold my 
practice here to James Worthington, of Ripley. He has a wife and 
six children, and I hope you'll treat him better than you have 
treated me.” 

“Oh, dear! We never treated you ill, I’m sure. We quite— 
quite—condoned it in you.” 

“No doubt! But you killed Winnifred Dee.” 


PR ECR 
KINGSWEAR: A FAREWELL. 


FAREWELL to Kingswear and its wooded bays, 

Where the fair Dart is hurrying to the sea ; 
Its flower-enamell’d rocks and fern-clad ways, 

Its heathery steeps, pine-scented greenery. 
Its dusky hills, beneath the evening red, 

Its shining sails that glide beneath the trees, 
Its snowy sea-birds wheeling overhead, 

And gush of moonlight over darkened seas. 
Some greater bard than I may fitly praise, 

I can but catalogue its beauties rare, 
Though often much obscured by fog and haze, 

And drenching rains, and heavy wintry air. 


The sea-pinks rosying in ocean cave, 
The river widening to infinitude, 
The dove-like wings that rock upon the wave, 
Or on opposing seas of ether brood— 
No more with wistful eyes I stand to mark 
Where sea and sun the heavens with glory pave, 
And memory charters many a fairy bark, 
While quickened fancy soars beyond the grave. 


* * : , * 
Sister, when next we meet where will it be ? 
Beside the widening river or the sea— 

In wrinkled age, or youth’s eternity ? 
C, M. Gromer, 
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SAN MARCELLO: 


THE PISTOJAN DISTRICT OF THE APENNINES. 


How to make the most of a short time or a small sum of money 

are considerations which enter into many minds. Cook’s and 
Gaze’s circulars are consulted, other suggestions for travelling mode- 
rately are discussed, yet in spite of the facilities offered in various 
ways, most people are glad to listen to a few practical remarks from 
anyone who may have stayed at a particular spot in France, Italy, 
Germany, or elsewhere; to hear of the kind of accommodation 
afforded, the scenery and excursions to be made in the neighbour- 
hood, the expense of going hither and thither, the mode in which 
the place is reached, and other similar matters. 

Switzerland is pretty well known, is yearly more and more fre- 
quented, and perhaps no country presents such infinite variety of 
beauty. The snow-capped mountains, the blue glaciers, the lovely 
fertile valleys, the streams, lakes, and waterfalls, the delicate Alpine 
flowers, all give a series of beautiful pictures with which it is scarcely 
possible to meet in such quick succession in any other country. 

At this season of the year many persons visit the Italian lakes, but 
they would fear to pass a summer further south lest they should 
be fairly scorched. This is because they imagine themselves walking 
through heated cities, having on either side of them glaring white 
buildings and the blazing sun pouring down upon their heads. They 
cannot conceive it possible that cool and refreshing retreats are to be 
found, such as are to be met with in the Apennines, or places where 
people with civilized habits could take up their abode. This is a 
mistake. 

Many of the charming villages in the Apennines are already much 
visited, and some pleasant volumes have been written describing 
tours in a portion of the Pistojan districts, where now, at many 
points, decent, if somewhat simple, accommodation may be had. Two 
summers ago I passed three months in an old rambling villa at San 
Marcello, and spent them agreeably and coolly. Finding Florence 
intolerably hot towards the end of June, and that the lady at whose 
pension I had been living was going to take a country house for her 
family and friends, I asked permission to join the party. She readily 
agreed to my wish, and we soon left the suffocating city. 

We started from Florence on the 25th of June, a little before seven 
in the morning, for Pracchia, a railway journey of between forty and 
fifty miles, which carried us through Pistoja and some beautiful 
country, until at half-past ten o’clock we reached Pracchia. Here a 
carriage was awaiting us to drive us still eight miles farther before we 
should arrive at San Marcello. Some travellers prefer driving from 
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Pistoja, but this only makes the journey longer, more fatiguing, and 
expensive. For twelve francs a carriage with two horses may be 
hired at Pracchia for the drive to San Marcello. There is also a 
public conveyance which goes to and fro twice a day, but it is dirty 
and close, and your companions are not always of the cleanest or 
pleasantest description. 

The eight miles drive to San Marcello, in the midst of grand 
scenery, is truly delightful. The mountains are neither snow-capped 
nor barren, but covered with splendid Spanish, horse-chestnut and 
acacia trees, suggesting freshness and shade. The road ascends 
gradually the whole way to San Marcello, so that it was impossible to 
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drive very iast, and not until half-past twelve did we reach our desti- 
nation. 

The man-servant had preceded us, and our noonday meal was 
already spread in a cool room, the windows of which were darkened 
by thick sun-blinds ; the floor was of brick, and everything was cal- 
culated to overcome heat. This room opened into a more furnished 
salon partially covered with carpet ; there were sofas and easy chairs 
in abundance, plenty of books from a well-established library 
(Vieusseux’s) in Florence, a good piano which we hired from Pistoja, 
all serving to make this an agreeable lounge after meals. 

The front bed-rooms, with brick floors and of fair size, looked out 
on a small piazza, always lively on account of the cafés which lined 
it. Even in the country, an Italian would not be happy if he did 
not pass an hour or two in these lounges in the evening, smoking and 
VOL. XXXII. Q 
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| sipping his light wine or sirop, listening to the gossip of the neigh- 


bourhood. Even ladies quit their homes, and, throwing a black lace 
veil over their heads, go there to chat with and see each other, 
though they may not take anything. 

The sleeping apartments at the back of the villa looked out on 
the glorious Apennines. I had the good fortune to occupy one of 
these, and many a moonlight night, before going to rest, I gazed on 
the calm, wondrous scene from my window. Here and there a little 
village, surmounted by its picturesque church, seemed in deep repose 
as it nestled in or was perched aloft in the mountains. The habit of 
rising early in this climate, at five if possible, gives you all this beauty 
in its dewy, delicious freshness. 

We gave up our town hours and breakfasted early, dining at one, 
and taking high tea at seven, sometimes at home, at others abroad. 
The Italians of the household of course indulged in an afternoon 
siesta, but I, who could not manage this, took my book to a cool 
brick-floored room into which my bedroom opened, or else walked 
across the way to the small hospital to visit the unfortunate inmates, 
in whom I had become interested. At first they imagined my object 
to be curiosity, but when they saw that I was anxious to sympathise 
and help them, they looked eagerly for me, and were sadly disap- 
pointed if anything prevented my going to them. The hospital is 
poorly endowed ; though it is beautifully clean and airy, the food 
supplied to the patients is of the most miserable description. A little 
minestra (a thin, washy soup), and the meat from which it is made, 
is all the nourishment given them, and with the often capricious 
appetite of an invalid, they are thankful to get any change in:their 
diet. Ices are generally prescribed by the doctor. A young lady 
whom I induced to accompany me, frequently joined in sending them 
a good supply.. They were also very grateful for any linen given 
them, 

We had fine, steady weather, the whole time we remained in the 
mountains. Frequently in the evening we were in the habit of char- 
tering two or three donkeys. One carried the materials for our 
evening meal (the man-servant, sometimes the man-cook, accom- 
panying us), while we took it in turns to mount the others, so that by 
walking and riding alternately we were able to accomplish a con- 
siderable distance and to become acquainted with the beautiful spots 
of the neighbourhood. The large spreading chestnuts furnished a 
famous shelter for us while we eat our supper, and on moonlight 
nights we did not return home till ten or eleven, and never 
experienced any bad effects from damp or dew. The children used 
to accompany us, for, like all Italian children, they slept for two or 
three hours in the day, and were kept up late for the sake of cool- 
ness. 

In the neighbourhood of San Marcello numerous excursions can 
be made. Some lie close at hand, and others at some distance. 
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Mammiano, which can be seen from San Marcello, is about two 
miles distant, and we frequently strolled there in the cool of the 
evening without hats or mantles, just as we rose from the tea-table. 
Then, after a little rest on an old wall, we wended our way back, 
while some of the gentlemen of the party touched the guitar, and 
gave us charming Florentine or Neapolitan melodies. In this 
beautiful climate so much enjayment is to be had from the mere 
pleasure of existence. 

A donkey or mule, if a little climbing or scrambling is not 
objected to, will take the tourist to the Grotta di Macereti, so 
picturesquely described by Massimo D’Azeglio in his “ Nicolo de’ 
Lapi,” in which he makes Lisa, the daughter of Nicolo, die after her 
betrayal by Troilo. The rugged path by which this interesting 
grotto is reached is arched over the whole way by trees, so that the 
ride may be taken in the hottest weather. A pleasant morning may 
be spent in visiting the paper manufactory on the Lima, a beautiful 
walk of two miles from Mammiano. Another village, Cutigliano, 
charmingly perched up in the mountains, may easily be reached by a 
good walker ; those who prefer driving may secure a carriage for five 
francs from San Marcello. There are some very creditable pensions 
at Cutigliano, and some people I met told me they were fairly 
housed. But the lady with whom I stayed in the rambling villa has 
now a most comfortable pension two miles out of San Marcello, 
where the visitor may be boarded for seven or eight francs a day, ac- 
cording to his requirements. There are. bath and billiard rooms, and 
everything calculated to make the time pass agreeably. At the back 
of the house are woods, which always furnish grateful shade to those 
who prefer living out of doors. The lady herself, the proprietress, is 
most intelligent and obliging, anxious that everybody should be 
amused, and ever seeking to make pleasant pic-nic and other parties. 
I found this the case when I was with her at 4, Via del Corso, 
Florence, and when at the villa at San Marcello. 

One morning we all rose early, and drove to Boscolungo, or 
Abetone, as it is indifferently called by the inhabitants. It is situated 
in the Apennines, at a considerable height above San Marcello, and 
there is a great difference of temperature between the two places. 
We wouhd round and round through wood and mountain scenery, 
coming here and there upon a cool spring or fountain, near which, 
perhaps, a peasant reclined, picturesque looking, though dirty. Of 
drinking hastily from these fountains beware—they are often swarm- 
ing with leeches! On arriving, we found the air crisp, like an 
October day in England ; two or three hours at mid-day were sultry, 
but in the evening it became — cold to make us glad to 
descend on our way home. 

Gavinana, another village to visit, is a long walk, or donkey drive. 
It is worth seeing ; not simply from its quaintness, butt on account of 
the interest attached to it from the struggle which took place here in 
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1530, when Ferruccio fell, betrayed by the treachery of Malatesta, 
while he was fighting for Florence against the Imperialists, to keep 
it out of the hands of the Medici. This desperate struggle is 
admirably described by D’Azeglio in his “ Nicolo de’ Lapi,” and there 
is a tablet on one of the old houses in the piazza recording how the 
hero fell. 

While I was staying at San Marcello, two ladies made themselves 
conspicuous at Gavinana by preaching Protestantism in the piazza, 
and in distributing tracts. This well-meant but ill-judged proceeding 
created much disturbance, and the priests warned their flock that if 
they persisted in listening to the teaching of these ladies, and in 
receiving their tracts, they would excommunicate them. The ladies 
saw their error, and the matter soon ended. 

I must not forget to suggest an excursion to the lake Scaffaiolo. 
For this the tourist must choose that part of the month when the 
moon is nearly full. He must also be prepared to climb, and to 
lose his night’s rest. In case of bad weather, a hut has been erected 
close to the lake; it is perfectly air-tight, and adjoins a shed, in 
which wood and coal are kept. The dawn, as is well known, is 
extremely chilly in Italy ; but should the day turn out fine and clear, 
a magnificent panorama of the plains of Lombardy stretches out 
before the eyes of the tourist. The lake of Scaffaiolo is two hundred 
metres long and sixty wide. San Marcello can be reached from it by 
Spignana, near the grotto of Macereti. 

I have only mentioned a very few of the principal excursions in 
ithe neighbourhood ; but for those who are good walkers, and who 
-do not object to a little climbing and fatigue, there are still many 
more which it would be delightful to make. Donkeys, also, are 
-easily procured at San Marcello and the surrounding villages, and 
they are stronger and more sure-footed than those we meet with in 
England. Carriages are tolerably well supplied, and not very expen- 
-sive ; the fare, for example, to Bagni di Lucca, a drive of some 
‘hours from San Marcello, is only fifteen francs. From thence it is not 
difficult to get to Via Reggia, where the sea breeze tempers the heat, 
cand which is gay from being a favourite resort of the Italians as well 
.as of foreigners. 

It is, in short, perfectly unnecessary to quit Italy during June, 
July, and August ; there are quite as many fresh and cool retreats 
here as elsewhere, were they known. Being less frequented, they are 
‘fare more restful, and far less expensive. Those who go to Italy for 
ithe winter would do well to try it in the summer. Those who pro- 
spose to make a short stay or tour abroad, would be extremely pleased 
with a visit to the Pistojan mountains, a journey which, on reaching 
Florence, is very easily accomplished, and the recollection of which 
will leave the traveller satisfied that he has seen something out of the 
beaten track, much that is fresh and beautiful, and seen at very little 
expense. ’ ALB. 
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A LONG, low room with oaken panels, dark with age, and quaint, 

old-fashioned furniture speaking of a by-gone generation. A 
tall, noble looking girl with glossy, dark brown hair, drawn back from 
the beautifully chiselled face and fastened at the back in a massy coil 
by a small gold comb, is standing before a tall and narrow ebon- 
framed mirror. A maid is engaged in fastening the long sweeping 
black dress that fits so closely to her exquisite figure as she stands in a 
thoughtful attitude. 

“You are never going to ride Wild Sorrel to-morrow, Miss 
Margaret ?” exclaimed the girl as she finished her task. 

“Who told you that I was?” answered her mistress in a careless, 
indifferent tone, as she arranged a moss rose-bud in the front of her 
dress. 

“Buckle, ma’am. The grooms say that she isn’t safe for a lady to 
ride. They would like to tell the Squire, but dare not, for fear of 
your anger.” 

Miss Darrell laughed. ‘They are afraid for me, are they! What 
does Uncle John call me, Marian?” 

“¢Wilful Madge,’ Miss Margaret,” answered the girl timorously. 

“And you know that he calls me ‘ Wilful Madge’ because I am 
too self-willed to allow anyone to thwart me? So, you see, Marian,” 
she continued as she fastened two small pearls in her ears, “that 
whether the grooms tell the Squire or not, it will make no difference 
to me. I have said that I would conquer Wild Sorrel, and conquer 
her I will. As to Buckle, it cannot be any business of his.” 

Marian was too much accustomed to her young mistress’s imperious 
ways to be surprised at her tone. Margaret Darrell, the orphan niece 
of jovial John Darrell, the bachelor owner of Waverley Hall, had long 
reigned despotically over all with whom she came in contact. Her 
uncle was too good-tempered and indolent to attempt to control her, 
and her naturally self-willed disposition had been unduly fostered by 
the years of indulgence in every whim and caprice that she chose to 
set up. 

With a musical ripple of song, she opened the door and descended 
the broad flight of stairs that led to the hall, the sides of which, with 
their quaintly carved panels, were covered with dim and faded 
portraits of Margaret’s martial ancestors and their numerous trophies 
of the chase and battle-field. With a soft, gliding movement she 
crossed the curiously tiled floor and reached a small door that 
opened into a large conservatory. A large magnolia, with its luscious, 
overpowering scent, faced her. Beneath its shade a tall and slim, but 
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well-formed, lithe man, in a black velvet lounging coat, was standing 
moodily, rolling a cigarette between his long taper fingers. George 
Wilson was, as all his friends admitted, wonderfully handsome. Soft: 
waves of glorious golden-tinted hair rippled over his shapely head, 
his rich full lips were heavily fringed with a silky moustache of the 
same hue, while the large luminous eyes that slumbered beneath 
the voluptuous fulness of the lids were intensely black. He and 
Colonel Massingham—his fellow guest at the Hall—were rival suitors 
for the hand of Margaret Darrell. Each was a worthy match, as 
regarded wealth and position, for the Squire’s heiress, but George 
Wilson lacked the steady nobility of character possessed by his older 
and more staid rival. Fickleness and evanescence were the character- 
istics which marred his nature. It was impossible to say which 
Madge favoured .the more; but George was the more confident of 
the two. She used greater freedom and less restraint with him than 
she did with the Colonel; but then she had known the one from girl- 
hood and the other but for a few weeks. 

“So you have come at last,” muttered Mr. George crossly as 
Margaret made her appearance. 

“Yes,” she answered demurely ; adding, with provoking meekness, 
“you told me to come, and I came.” Casting down her eyes, a 
roguish smile flitted round the corners of her dimpled mouth as she 
toyed gently with a rose-bud that was nestling on her breast. 

“Who gave you that?” he demanded fiercely, his eyes following 
her action. 

“Colonel Massingham r 

“And you accepted it, after having refused the one I offered you 
this morning?” The eyes were flashing very angrily now. 

“Don’t be nonsensical, George. You interrupted me before I had 
finished. It is a new kind grown by Colonel Massingham’s gardener, 
and my uncle wants to get some for the rosery: there’s a large bunch 
of them on the drawing-room table.” But she did not say who 
had singled out that bud for her. 

.George Wilson appeared but half mollified by this explanation. 
Her cool indifference seemed to exasperate him. 

“‘ Madge,” he cried passionately, “you have no more feeling than a 
block of marble, and you trifle with me as though I were cold as 
yourself, Oh, Margaret, tell me whether you love me! You shall 
not go until you have answered me.” 

In his passion he grasped her tightly by the arm. Miss Darrell 
was half startled, but only for a moment. Her fearless spirit rather 
admired this violent wooing. 

“How absurd you are, George!” she cried with a low laugh as 
she withdrew from his grasp. “If you are going to be so rough, I will 
not stay with you. What do you mean?” 

“Then give me an answer,” he growled surlily, in his jealous anger: 
and a mischievous twinkle came into the bright, flashing eyes as she 
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slowly edged her way from him. To torment the world came natural 
to Miss Darrell. 

“Tf foolish moths will flutter near the candle they must expect to 
get their wings singed,” cried she: and with a rippling laugh, she 
opened the outer door, slipped through, and dexterously turned the 
key in the lock to prevent his following her. 

Leaving George Wilson to digest this at his leisure, she sought the 
library and, throwing herself in a low fauteuil, tried to lose herself in 
the pages of the Saturday Review, but not successfully: and she soon 
threw it from her in discontent and an access of irritation. 

“Why, Madge! what’s up?” exclaimed a cheery, good-tempered 
voice, as a stout, jovial-looking old gentleman entered the room. 
‘“‘Has the ‘Saturday Reviler,’ as John Bright dubbed it, been cutting 
up your pet novel—eh?” And the Squire dropped into a chair 
opposite Madge and regaled himself with a copious pinch of snuff. 

“George has been rather out of sorts, lately, has he not?” con- 
tinued he, as she sat without speaking. 

“‘ Has he ?” was the careless reply given now, as she caressed the head 
of a large mastiff that was nestling lovingly against her knees. 
“Perhaps he has lost heavily on the St. Leger? George’s luck and his 
knowledge of horses are about equal.” 

The Squire looked at her curiously. ‘Well, Madge,” he said at 
last,  George’s income is a large one; it can stand a few expensive 
mistakes on the turf: with your sharp head at his right hand we may 
some day see him the owner of the winner of the Derby. Come, 
child, which of your two lovers is it to be? George, or Wilfrid ?” 

“‘T don’t know that it need be either, uncle. Why do you ask?” 

“Well, my dear,” began the Squire, as he rubbed nervously at his 
gold-rimmed eye-glasses, for his easy, laissez-faire nature was rather 
apt to quail before the energetic self-wiil of his imperious niece, and 
her supreme indifference to her own good, “ the fact is, Massingham 
has been with me this morning. You’ve made a conquest of a noble 
fellow, Madge. You have only to say the word to be mistress of 
Massingham Hall—the finest place in the county e 

“Stop, Uncle John.” A look of displeasure was creeping over 
Margaret’s expressive face as she interrupted. ‘May I ask what 
Colonel Massingham means ?” 

“Means?” 

“Yes. How justify his conduct in asking you for my hand before 
he knows that I am willing to bestow it ?” 

““Why—I’m sure I don’t know,” faltered her uncle. ‘ Massingham 
has somehow got it into his head that he is not quite indifferent to 
you, I fancy. And I don’t see, Madge,” he continued, plucking up 
a little more spirit, “‘that he is to be blamed for seeking my consent 
before speaking to you.” 

“No, uncle dear,” cried Madge, as, with an affectionate demonstra- 
tiveness not frequent with her, she stroked his rough hand lovingly, “it 
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is not that ; but he has no right to assume that he has but to ask and 
have.” Her eyes were flashing ominously, which augured ill for 
Colonel Massingham’s suit, as her uncle pressed her for an answer ; 
her cheeks flushed angrily as she rose, evidently she was greatly put out. 
“Well, Madge?” 
“Tell Colonel Massingham,” she cried with the dignity of an 
offended queen, “that Margaret Darrell is not to be wooed through 


another, and that it is unwise to take things too much for granted.” 


The Squire maintained a prudent silence, but raised his eyebrows 
comically at the tragic air she assumed as she strode majestically 
towards the door. Before she could reach it, however, it was opened 
by some one from without, and a tall, strongly built, soldierly 
looking man, of about thirty-eight years of age, entered the room. 
Without being possessed of the exceptional beauty of his more youth- 
ful rival, Wilfrid Massingham could fairly claim to rank as a handsome 
man. All who looked on his pure-bred English face felt that they 
saw before them one who was, in every sense of the word, a gentleman. 
The well-defined chin and firm-looking mouth, its sternness softened 
by the most fascinating of smiles, bespoke a manly strength and 
decision of character that was not belied by the noble brow or by 
earnest eyes of a soft tender grey. 

Margaret’s cheeks paled as she met his gaze. She made a move- 
ment to pass him ; but he put out his hand to detain her. Squire 
Darrell, failing to make the Colonel comprehend his winks and nods, 
discreetly withdrew, leaving him to bear alone the full brunt of the 
young lady’s displeasure. 

“Will you allow me to pass, Colonel Massingham ?” she asked, 
impatiently tapping the ground with her foot. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it,” he replied, moving from before the door. 
But her mood had changed: she made no movement to avail herself 
of the accorded permission, and the look of scorn partly faded from 
her face. It is hard to fathom the depths of the female mind, 
especially where it is swayed by love. Perhaps her undisciplined spirit 
was prompting her to revenge her offended dignity by the humiliation 
of him who had caused it. Or, another cause may have had its effect 
on her conduct. Colonel Massingham’s manliness had hitherto 
prevented him from becoming blindly subraissive to her wayward 
whims and caprices. She had long resented this, and her resent- 
ment was increased by a half-acknowledged intuition that in a tussle 
for mastery between them the Colonel would come off victor. Now 
the ball was at her feet, and she would show how well she could roll 
it, how little she cared for it. 

‘Miss Darrell,” Colonel Massingham began, in quiet manly tones, 
as they stood facing each other, “I am not a courtier, and I fear 
have but ‘little romance to spend in sentimental speeches. Your 
uncle, probably, has told you of my hopes. Have I been presump- 
tuous in entertaining them ?” 
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This was a very different mode of wooing from that pursued by the 
passionate, vehement George Wilson: Madge was somewhat puzzled 
by its truthful and earnest straightforwardness. 

“‘T will be candid with you, my dear,” continued the Colonel as 
she stood debating how to answer him. ‘You are not my first love 
—the memory of that is too dark to be shown to you—and I am 
nearly twice your age ; but if you can accept the true and honest affec- 
tion that I now offer you, I pledge you, by my honour, that, from 
me you shall never have cause to repent it.” 

He put out his hands as if to take hers in his, but she kept them 
folded together in front of her. “I should not have spoken to your 
uncle,” he added, “had I not felt that I had received sufficient 
encouragement from you to justify such a step.” 

This latter allusion was unfortunate. All Madge’s offended dignity 
bristled up again ; the softening effect that had been stealing over her 
gave place to angry passion. In words of scorn she upbraided him 
for his presumption in imagining that she favoured his suit, hardly 
herself knowing what she said. 

Colonel Massingham fixed his clear, steady eyes on hers, and 
she was fain to droop as she foolishly cast from her that most precious 
gift, a simple, honest love. Without vouchsafing another glance at 
the unfortunate man whose hopes she had so ruthlessly quenched, 
Madge swept from the room. 

Stunned by the unexpectedness of the blow, for he truly loved 
her, Wilfrid Massingham sat lost in a dreamy stupor. Twice within 
his life had he now loved, and twice had his heart been lacerated 
and torn by the capricious sex. He bowed his head in his hands 
as the memory of the dark past ran riot through his brain, bringing 
before him one who had seared his heart’s affections—for ever, he 
had thought then. It was not until he saw Margaret, he learnt that 
he still could love. -Were the women all alike, he wondered—yet, 
how he loved her! The dusky shadows of evening began to fill the 
room, when some one entered and disturbed his reverie. It was 
George Wilson; George with a look of triumph sparkling in his won- 
drous eyes. 

“Congratulate me, old fellow,” he cried in joyous, rapturous tones 
as he held out his hand to Wilfrid ; “I have won her.” 

A look of pain passed over Colonel Massingham’s calm features as 
he took the hand that was offered to him. ‘“I do congratulate you, 
Wilson,” he said in tones of deep and sincere earnestness. “The 
fight has been a fair one, and you are the conqueror. Margaret 
is wilful and high spirited ; but she has noble qualities, and she will 
be what you choose to make her.” 

‘“‘ What I choose to make her !—do you think that ?” 

“Yes, if she loves you. I can but hope she does—as you have 
won her.” 

George Wilson’s shallow nature was moved by his companion’s 
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earnestness. “ Poor fellow,” he cried to himself when left alone. ** He 
feels it pretty keenly. He’s not half a bad sort. It’s a pity Madge 
hadn’t the sense to accept him. He’s just the cool sort of fellow 
she ought to have for a husband. Egad! I’m not sure that I haven’t 
made an ass of myself. She’ll be the deuce of a trouble to manage.” 

So! Those were Mr. George’s sentiments. While Madge had 
kept him at arm’s length he had felt all the exciting zest of pursuit ; 
now that she had come and, of her own free will, consented to be 
his, the pleasure began to pall and he longed for a new face to stimu- 
late him to fresh exertion. 

And Madge—where is she? In her bedroom, with no light 
save the dim grey of the approaching night. Her face is pale, and 
there are signs of scalding tears on her cheeks as she rises slowly from 
a: pitiful attitude. A faded rose-bud, wet from the touch of her 
warm young lips, is in her hands. How little does Wilfrid Mas- 
singham deem that his offering is so carefully treasured! Opening 
her desk, Madge presses her lips again passionately to the withered 
bud and then places it beside that one other most dearly loved and 
prized of all her possessions—a lock of her mother’s hair—that dear 
mother whose memory is to her as a misty, half-forgotten dream. 
How often does she yearn for that one tender, sympathetic breast 
on which to pour out her joys and griefs: with a mother to guide 
and train her how different she would have been! The little secret 
drawer is closed with a snap, and the two mementoes slumber side 
by side in a darkness as deep as that now closing around Madge’s 
wayward, untamed heart. 


II, 


THE next morning Madge came down, prepared to ride Wild 
Sorrel. Buckle, waiting at breakfast, looked askance at his young 
lady’s habit. 

“She be main masterful this morning, miss,” said Thomas, the 
old head groom. “I hada sight of trouble to saddle her.” Wild 
Sorrel shook her glossy mane scornfully, as if she understood the 
complaint but felt utterly indifferent to it. 

“ Hold her head, Thomas,” cried’ Madge, disdaining his warning as 
she prepared to mount. George Wilson was beside her. He stepped 
forward to assist her, but she motioned him back. “Ido not need 
any help, thank you,” she exclaimed curtly, as she sprang lightly to 
her seat. Wild Sorrel turned her eyes on her with a surprised look, 
as if wondering at her temerity in mounting her. Contrary, however, 
to Thomas’s expectation, she stood quite still and allowed Madge to . 
soothingly pat her neck. Madge was a fearless rider and knew well 
how to manage a stubborn or restive horse; but the mare’s great 
strength and character for vice may well have aroused the groom’s 
fears for their young mistress’s safety. 
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Colonel Massingham came forward. He and Madge had met at 
dinner the preceding night—to outward observers just as usual. 
Perhaps he may have been a trifle more grave; but, if so, his 
gravity was counterbalanced by her feverish brilliancy; she seemed 
resolved to outshine herself. He now advanced and tried to prevail 
upon her to change her steed for one less uncertain ; but the quiet 
words in which he urged his request seemed to add fuel to the fire. 
“Stand back,” she cried. “I am going to start, and Wild Sorrel may 
do you harm.” 

The Colonel turned appealingly to George Wilson, who was pre- 
paring to mount a beautiful bay that his groom was holding. “ Will 
you permit her to risk her life like this?” he said to him in tones 
that had.an unconscious ring of scorn in them. George shrugged 
his shoulders with selfish deprecation, as if to intimate Low useless 
it would be for him to oppose his will to hers. 

Thomas had opened the gates, and Wild Sorrel was beginning to 
get restive ; but Colonel Massingham, who had caught sight of the 
Squire’s figure advancing in the distance, still maintained his grasp. 
Whether she feared her uncle would stop her, or that her own self- 
dissatisfaction goaded her to passion, Margaret, with an angry flush, 
raised her small gold-handled whip ; at the same time Wild Sorrel 
tossed her head, the Colonel was dragged forward, and the blow that 
had been aimed at his hand alighted, with full force, on his cheek. 
A livid weal rose on it as, stung by the sharpness of the pain, he 
slackened his grip of the reins. In a moment, and before he had 
time to tighten it, they were wrested from him and he was left stand- 
ing by himself; Wild Sorrel was curvetting and prancing down the 
lane, followed, at a respectful distance from her heels, by George 
Wilson on his well-trained and easily managed bay. 

They rode along, Wild Sorrel pretty quiet. She soon dropped 
into an easy canter, and as Margaret felt the exhilarating effects of 
the healthy exercise her anger began to subside, and qualms of remorse, 
that she had allowed her temper to master her in her conflict with 
Colonel Massingham, to take its place. She would not, however, allow 
this to become apparent to her companion, but, on the contrary, 
exerted herself to make the ride agreeable to him. 

‘“‘ Wild Sorrel’s character has been maligned,” remarked George, as, 
after about an hour’s riding, they turned their horses’ heads in the 
direction of home. 

Madge smiled with self-complacency ; as if the merit of the mare’s 
improvement in temper was due to her rider’s skill. They were now 
crossing a large breezy common about two miles from the Hall, and 
Madge, deceived by Wild Sorrel’s good behaviour, and relying on her 
own self-confidence, was not quite so much on the alert as she should 
have been when riding an uncertain-tempered animal. 

As they reached a cross-road a large gipsy caravan met them. 
Now anything in the shape of a waggon was Wild Sorrel’s pet aver- 
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sion; so, as soon as she caught sight of the large, clumsy-looking 
vehicle piled up with its motley collection of articles, she planted her 
fore-feet firmly in the ground, and raised her head with a snort of 
displeasure. At the same time an ugly-looking cur ran out from 
beneath the gaudily coloured van and snapped at her legs. Like a 
flash of lightning the vicious animal lowered her head, threw back 
her ears, seized the bit between her teeth, and darted off with the 
speed of the whirlwind. Mr. Wilson started in pursuit, but his 
horse was no match in speed for Wild Sorrel, and there was soon 
a long distance between them. Madge, he could see, was sitting 
well, but it became painfully evident that she was not strong enough 
to cope with the prodigious strength of the mare now that she 
was on her mettle. Had the road been straight there would have 
been less danger ; she might even have succeeded in tiring out the 
creature’s violence ; but the mare had left the track. She was taking 
a sidelong course over the common, and George’s face grew pale as 
he saw her heading directly for some gravel-pits, into which she would 
assuredly hurl herself unless her wild career could be checked in time. 
Cold drops of terror burst out.over his face as he strained every nerve 
to urge on his horse. 

“Too late,” he groaned, in an agony of remorse for not having 
lent his voice to Colonel Massingham’s when trying to dissuade her 
from her purpose. Wild Sorrel was within a few yards of the pit, the 
opening of which was concealed from view by a slight ascent, fringed 
at the margin with some stunted furze bushes. He closed his eyes 
so that he should not see the catastrophe. 

In that critical moment a horseman appeared in sight on the right. 
He was galloping at full speed, as if to head, and thus stop, the run- 
away. It was Colonel Massingham; who had sought the solitude 
of the common in preference to the garrulous companionship of his 
host, and thus had been witness of Wild Sorrel’s mad flight and 
Margaret’s danger. Regardless of self he dashed forward, and reached 
the brink at the same time as Wild Sorrel. The mare, hearing the 
sound of hoofs, had slightly slackened her tremendous pace as he 
neared her ; he leaned forward, and by a dexterous movement, grasped 
her reins close to the curb. By Madge’s orders, it unfortunately had 
been fastened too loosely to be of much use with an animal of Wild 
Sorrel’s calibre. 

The movement stopped the mare so suddenly that she was almost 
thrown back on her haunches. In a moment Margaret had slipped 
from saddle, and then there was a scream of terror. A falling 
of gravel was heard, and her preserver and his steed disappeared from 
view as the edge of the pit gave way under the weight and pressure 
brought to bear upon it by the struggling horses. Wild Sorrel trotted 
off quietly and began browsing at the turf as if in her own paddock. 
George, startled by Margaret’s scream, hurried to the scene. With 
scared face of an ashen pallor, she was clambering and slipping 
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frantically down the rough sides of the chasm, at the bottom of which 
Wilfrid Massingham was lying with closed eyes, motionless, as if dead, 
and with his half-stunned horse a few feet from him. 

But few signs of life were in the still form when the girl reached 
it; she shuddered as she saw the blood oozing from a gash dangerously 
close to the left temple. A strange, calm self-possession stole over 
her as she watched George, and some labourers who had witnessed 
the accident, take a hurdle that was lying near, and place him upon 
it ; her own hands helped to strew it with fern and heather so that he 
might lie softly. ‘They were not far from the Hall. She walked 
beside the sad procession alone; George rode off at his best speed 
for a doctor. 

‘Leave him to me, my dear,” exclaimed the motherly old house- 
keeper, as he was laid on the bed that had been hastily prepared for 
him on the ground floor; but Margaret heeded her not... With a face 
as pale as the deathlike one before her, she stood watching the efforts 
made to woo back the spirit that seemed about to spread its wings. 
The Squire, helpless in the sick room, had wandered to the lodge 
gates, anxious for the doctor. The housekeeper and maids were doing 
all they could for their master’s injured guest. Margaret seemed lost 
in a dream. 

‘For my sake,” she kept murmuring to herself, as the unwonted 
tears blinded her eyes. She stooped over him to wipe his forehead 
with her handkerchief; then, carried away by some sudden and un- 
controllable impulse, she bent over the prostrate form, and pressed 
her lips to the cruel livid mark on his cheek that had been caused 
by her hand. Remorse and repentance made her oblivious of the 
presence of the women; but other eyes than theirs had seen what she 
did. . George, returning with the doctor, was standing in the doorway. 

“Madge,” he cried, half angrily, half in astonished wonderment, 
“how impulsive you aré! Massingham is no end of a good fellow 
—but, hang it all, it’s too much to &éss him. What does it mean?” 

“Tt means,” she cried, in a sharp, anguished voice, as she swept 
past him, “that I have discovered my mistake. I cannot be your 
wife, George, for I love Wilfrid Massingham.” 


For several days Wilfrid Massingham hovered on the borderland 
that separates life from death, and then the scale turned: nature 
triumphed. ‘ 

George Wilson, finding that Madge was in earnest in breaking her 
engagement with him, had left Waverley. Left it boiling over with 
rage and love—or what he deemed was that passion: for it had 
sprung to life again with all its old violence whem he found that he 
had lost that which he thought he had gained. Madge treated him 
so cavalierly that he was compelled to accept his dismissal: and 
Wild Sorrel was sent to Tattersall’s. Her mistress had vowed never 
to mount her again. And the time went on. 
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It was a bright day early in October. The sun was shining with a 
cheerfulness that was very pleasant; though the weather was sufficiently 
chilly to make a fire agreeable to those whom age or illness prevented 
from indulging in open-air exercise. Colonel Massingham—fast pro- 
gressing in convalescence—was seated before the library fire ina 
roomy arm-chair, well stuffed with pillows and shawls. <A low foot- 
stool was before his feet, and a book was in his hand. It was 
lying, however, idly on his knee. He seemed to be lost in meditation. 
Iiis face was still pale from the effects of his accident, and the 
wound on his brow was healed; its place being marked by a scar that 
he would carry to his grave. Perhaps he was recalling the last time 
that he had sat in that room, when Margaret had so ruthlessly shown to 
him his folly in trusting to one of her sex. He had seen her once 
or twice during his illness and been struck by the change in her 
demeanour—so different to her old imperious ways. He knew that 
George had left, but could only. guess at the cause. 

While thus ruminating, the door opened, and, with a soft rustling 
sound of her long sweeping dress, the object of his thoughts entered 
the room. “I am so pleased to see you downstairs again,” she said 
as she advanced towards him. 

After a few more words of greeting, her tongue seemed to fail her. 
She began rearranging a bouquet of autumn flowers in the china-bowl 
that stood on a small ornamental pedestal near, and Colonel Massing- 
ham’s eyes rested, a tender love beaming in their sad depths, upon the 
fairest bud of them all. The slight air of embarrassment that dwelt 
upon her beautiful face made it more womanly than in the old days 
of her pride and petulance. Margaret had a task before her. She 
had nerved herself for its fulfilment, but now that the time had come 
her courage seemed to fail. 

“J have never yet thanked you for what you did on that dreadful 
day,” she began in a low, hurried voice, and shivering slightly. 

The Colonel tried to stop her words, but the most difficult part of her 
task was to come ; and, now that she had made the plunge, she would 
not spare herself, humiliating though it might once have been to her 
proud spirit. 

“Will you forgive me, Colonel Massingham,” she continued, speaking 
in a low, ashamed voice, while her cheeks burnt with a vivid red, 
“for my—for my rudeness, my insolence to you that morning, when 
you tried to keep me from riding Wild Sorrel?” 

“‘ Margaret,” he answered in soft, kindly tones, “come here, and 
let me tell you a dream that I had that day as I was lying at the gates 
of death. I do not remember being carried to the house. I was as 
one dead, when, suddenly, I felt the warm touch of lips pressed to 
my face. I believe that touch saved my life; as I half opened my 
eyes, I saw that an angel was ministering to me. With that kiss the 
mark was wiped from my cheek and the remembrance of it from my 
mind.” 
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The crimson tide surged through Margaret’s veins, dyeing her 
bosom, her cheeks, and her brow with a bright, roseate flush, as she 
listened to the tender wistfulness in his voice. With a piteous little 
cry she pressed her hands before her burning face and sank on the 
soft rug on her knees before him. 

He leant forward eagerly. ‘‘ Margaret,” he cried, as he rested his 
strong hand on her shoulder with a soft, caressing touch, “tell me— 
what is this? Was my dream reality? Has an angel come to wipe 
out all the darkness from my past? I think it must beso. Come, 
tise, my love. Here—at my side; not there, at my feet.” 

“Yes, here—at your feet, Wilfrid,” she burst out passionately. “It 
is the fittest place for Wilful Madge when she surrenders her will— 
ner faults, her everything—to her lord and master.” 

With gentle force he drew her to him; her head rested against 
is shoulder. One hand was held in his as he stooped and pressed 
his lips to her brow. ‘‘ No, not at my feet, dearest,” he murmured ; 
“but here—on my left—next my heart, with my right arm free to 
shield and protect thee. Wilful Madge!” 

“ Not that name with you, Wilfrid,” she whispered meekly, as she 
raised her shy eyes, luminous with their newly-found light. ‘“ Never 
wilful again with you.” 

“Be it so,” came the fond accents. “To me, Gentle Madge, my 
loving wife; to all the rest of the world, as of yore, an’ you will, 
still unconquered, Wilful Madge.” 
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UNRECONCILED. 


OLp friend, true friend! a thousand leagues apart 
Walk we at last, who walked together long : 
I with my quiet life, and vexed, unquiet heart ; 
Thou with thy shattered dreams, and sudden sense of wrong. 


A thousand leagues—ay, and a thousand more ! 
No reckoning, no measurement, nor line, 
No stretch of countless miles on any sea or shore 
Can span the desert breadth between thy life and mine. 


It is not that thy home is where the hills 
Wear on their shining slopes a flush of spring : 

Where the young cresses edge the May-day’s leaping rills, 
And ’round the valley homes the robins nest and sing ; 


While mine is where the summer’s fiercest beam 
Burns hot across the river and the plain ; 
Where snowy. sails all day along the waters gleam ; 
Where all day sweeps the breeze o’er miles of yellowing grain. 


It is not that the blue sea’s boundlessness 
Hath rolled between, and swept me from mine own: 
It was a blacker surge, more wild and pitiless, 
That flung me wrecked on this strange tropic shore alone. 


For thee to-day the pines’ low music moans, 

_ The maples weave their lyrics on the hills ; 

Faint on my hearing float the thousand blended tones 
Of tropic trees and birds, whose song the distance fills, 


Day after day thine ever-restless feet 
Tread the old paths where mine are hushed for aye ; 
I make new footprints down one quiet, crumbling street, 
At war with all its hush, and with my destiny. 


Severed so wide by mount, and wave, and plain, 
And by a sea whose waste no chart can show! 
Oh, my once darling ! we have worn many a chain ; 
But of dividing chains how could Love dream or know ? 
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